





THE ‘THEATRE. 





Why do we go to the Play? 
By CLEMENT SCOTT. 


" HE piece has undoubtedly grave defects both of construc- 

tion and taste. But the general public cares very little 
about the moral purpose of a play, and cares very much about 
the exhibition of exceptional power; and the wsreasoning attacks 
of which the play in"question has been made the subject, on the 
alleged score of immorality of purpose, have only excited public 
curiosity and interest.” 

When words like these are printed, in no catchpenny print, 
but in the solemn pages of so respected and respectable a paper 
as “ The Observer” (Sunday, February 12, 1888), we may fairly 
ask ourselves, “ Why do we goto the play ?”’ Is it for instruction, 
for amusement, as a means of refreshment for mind and body; 
is it for recreation, to get away a little from the harassing cares 
of life ; to get out of ourselves for a few hours, to live in a world 
of fancy and imagination, to exchange the real for the ideal, 
the actual for the fanciful, or is it, as the disciples of naturalism 
would make us believe, for the rare pleasure of seeing the world 
painted uglier than it is, its women more reckless and abandoned, 
its men more selfish and dishonourable, its morality more 
tainted, its society more rotten? 

We are sometimes told that plays that are imaginative and 
fanciful, serious and absorbing, become more and more impos- 
sible in these days of excitement, competition, and furious life. 
There is no time to dream; no time to think. We are told that 
modern men and women do not go to the play to be instructed 
as was once the case. Advanced education does that. Shake- 
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speare is studied in the school curriculum, not on the stage. 
Fancy is all rubbish, and sentiment is mere stuff. Knights 
who become invisible, maidens who are under spells, fairies 
who bestow invisible caps and enchanted rings, are already 
scouted by the practical child in the nursery, and years 
ago Mr. W. S. Gilbert was warned off the imaginative field 
which he promised to sow with many a graceful flower like 
“Broken -Hearts.” The days of Planché are over; the 
era of mysticism is at an end. No; we are constantly, 
and no doubt truthfully,-told-that ‘we must all go to the 
theatre to be amused. Life is so hard, business is so urgent, 
cares are so pressing, that a good laugh is the only remedy 
for the ills that human flesh is heir to. Well, there is some- 
thing in that. A good honest, hearty laugh is what most 
sensible playgoers earnestly desire. If obtained, it is refresh- 
ment and joy indeed. It wakes us up, restores a proper 
balance, drives away dyspepsia, and creates a desirable reaction. 
The actor who can make an audience laugh deserves well of his 
countrymen; the play that is merry, quaint, and amusing 
deserves success. Ifthe age in which we live discountenances 
tragedy, save under exceptional circumstances of artistic display, 
it has applauded with both hands the merry fellows, 
the genial companions, the fun makers who have 
sent rippling laughter around our playhouses for years 
past without one iota of impropriety or one suggestion of 
offence. Honour, then, to such light-hearted comedians as 
Sothern, Toole, Wyndham, Terry, James, Thorne, Leslie, 
Hawtrey, Penley, Hill, and their companions, who have shown 
that there can be comedy on the stage without the suggestive- 
ness of the Variétés or the pruriency of the Palais Royal. 
In England, at any rate, our dramatists and actors have shown 
that it is possible to be funny without being nasty, and they have 
declared that the doors of the theatre shall not be shut 
against all but women of the world, and men about town. 

But the category of modern playgoers is not apparently ex- 
hausted by quoting the imaginative student and the mere lover 
of a good laugh. Plays, we are told, may be made popular in a 
third sense. They may be ideal or farcical, or they may be 
natural. <A third order of mind has to be satisfied. We have to 
study the man who revels in high game at dinner, whose palate 
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is jaded and disordered; the man who would draw down the 
blinds of a railway carriage on a long journey to avoid the con- 
templation of the “hateful country;” the organisation that is 
insensible to disagreeable smells, or a foul atmosphere; the 
temperament that would not wince if a dog were run over under 
his very eyes, or a man were to fall from a scaffold at his feet. 

“The general public,” we are told, “cares very little for the 
moral purpose of a play.” Well, that point can scarcely be settled 
until the general public has seen the particular play in question. 
My own experience is precisely the contrary. I have never yet 
known any play to succeed on the English stage whose purpose 
was ignoble or whose characters were vile. I have never yet 
known the public to accept the specious arguments of sensation 
dramatists as stern facts when they are against truth and 
common sense. I do not believe that the moral sense of the 
average playgoer is so blunted, or his reasoning powers so dis- 
torted, that he will accept the heroes and heroines of the feverish 
society novel as the real men and women of to-day. It is not 
true to say that “ playgoers will have their heroes and heroines 
blameless, their villains relentless, and poetic justice evenly 
meted out.” To follow this line is often to incur the charge of 
commonplace workmanship or bad art, but even this stereotyped 
formula is preferable to heroes and heroines who are monsters, to 
villains who are justified when they defy every law of honour and 
morality, and to plays in which every base act in man or woman 
is held up to approbation, where shame is pooh-poohed, and 
modesty sneered at. I go to the theatre to be interested, to be 
amused, to get away for the present from the world and its sur- 
roundings, for harmless recreation, for study of character, for 
what you will. And these are the people, these are the 
puppets, these are the characters who pass before me as types of 
the men and women of to-day, as illustrations of the century in 
which we live. 

A married woman, sold by a miserable father to an unscru- 
pulous man, who moans and whines about her husband’s ex- 
travagance, his cruelty, his indifference, and what not, whilst 
she never lifts a finger to help him, sneers at and snubs him, 
and contributes to his impending bankruptcy, by wearing ridi- 
culously expensive dresses that she knows, neither she, nor her 
husband can pay for. But here is an example of the devotion to 
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modern art. At certain theatres smart dressing is insisted on; a 
popular actress, and a handsome woman, is bound to advertise 
the millinery of Bond Street. The character enacted is not taken 
into consideration. The wife of a bankrupt on the stage must 
dress like the spouse of a Chicago millionaire, or the public— 
the dear good old artistic public—will stay away. But I have 
not yet done with this delightful married woman, who is to en- 
list our sympathy. She has a bad husband, so in order to make 
up for him she chooses a worthless lover, and she plays with 
him as a cat does with a mouse. She does not like to tell him to 
go about his business, and she does not care to be compromised. 
She tells him she loves him, but does not dare. She hates 
drunkenness and stale cigar smoke, but she does not-desire to 
disgrace her child, and has a secret hankering after the puri- 
fying release of the Divorce Court, which is supposed to sanctify 
a second marriage in the eyes of society. There is no shame, in 
this edifying story, attaching to a woman who divorces her hus- 
band and marries her lover. Whether she be right or wrong, no 
stigma attaches to her. Knowing that the husband, from whom 
she swore at the altar she would never separate, is alive and 
well, and will probably meet her out in society at Lady This’, or 
Lady That’s, probably with another wite on his arm, she orders 
the tainted, second-hand orange blossoms and goes on her way 
rejoicing. This model heroine having divorced her husband 
and lost her child, prattles sweetly about her child’s death as 
if it had been that of a favourite kitten or canary, puts on a 
white wedding-dress as an emblem of purity, and tries to begin 
life over again, in a very curious and confident fashion. 

So much for the heroine; but how about the hero? A bad 
lot surely; for besides getting drunk and turning his wife’s 
boudoir into a taproom, he beats her on the stage because she 
refuses to allow her lover to pay her bills; and, having been 
caught in a very compromising situation with the wife of one 
of his friends, concludes that his own wife will not be so hard- 
hearted as to divorce him, because, after all, they have got a 
child; and he promises that, having been found out, he will 
turn over a new leaf. It is quite true that the wretched 
husband has been entrapped into the /aux gas with his friend’s 
wife. He is the victim of a designing woman and a couple 
of scoundrels—one his wife’s lover, the other his wife’s father— 
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who bribe a woman to betray him; but when he asks 
for our sympathy, as being the victim of a fraud, he forgets 
to remind us of his deliberate intention to deceive his 
wife, and it is surely with the utmost difficulty that we can 
applaud the justice of a husband, who has beaten his wife and 
asked her to accept presents from her lover, when he becomes 
the executioner of the lover, who has married his wife mainly 
at his own suggestion. There is a certain specious justification 
for Zue Ja! when an innocent husband has been wronged. But 
the mere sharper’s trick of entrapping and catching a guilty- 
minded man scarcely justifies the victim in posing as a moralist. 

But the most extraordinary character in this modern play of 
society is the wealthy lover. His principle is that no man has a 
right to consider honour as binding on him where the love of a 
woman is concerned. A most astounding doctrine, surely! Here 
is a rich baronet who loves a married woman, who is beaten 
and ill-treated by her husband. Under pretence of chivalry, 
he determines to win: her by hook or by crook. He can 
only possess his prize by the assistance of the Divorce 
Court, and this he does in defiance of the Queen’s Proctor. In 
order to gratify his selfishness, he bribes a married woman to 
deceive her husband; he forces deliberate ruin on another 
household; and he actually separates another husband and wife 
in order that he may marry a divorced woman who loves him. 
When he enters upon this shameful bargain, he says or implies, 
“What is honour to a man where a woman's love is con- 
cerned?” When he is detected and accused, he stands up and 
says, “I did it because I loved her.” What a difference 
between the chivalry of the gentlemen and soldiers of the 
seventeenth and nineteenth centuries. 

What says Colonel Lovelace :— 

“ Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind 
That from the nunnery 


Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 
To war and arms I fly. 


True, a new mistress now I chase, 
The first foe in the field, 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


Yes, this inconstancy is such 
As you too shali adore. 

I could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honour more !” 
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What simple touching faith is this! How well Colonel 
Lovelace understood woman and her heart. But the nineteenth 
century Lovelace thinks that a woman is to be won without 
honour, and glories in its sacrifice in order to win her. 

The only one touch of nature in the play is where the heroine 
in her death agony denounces the man who has won her by an 
ugly fraud. The selfish nineteenth century hero is instrumental 
in procuring ¢wo divorce cases in order to win one woman ; but 
she, to her credit, cannot applaud the success of chicanery and 
dishonour in the man she loves. 

Make way, then, for the modern father, who sells his 
daughter for a loveless marriage; and would sell his daughter’s 
honour for a wealthy match with her lover, whose tricks and 
subterfuges he encourages. Make way for the married ballet 
dancer who hoodwinks her husband under his very nose, dances 
a cancan when his back is turned, and accepts a bribe to ruin 
her husband’s happiness and deceive his friend. Make way for 
the ladies of title who sneer at morality; and the deans and 
dignitaries of the Church who mingle in disreputable society. 
Make way for the men without manners, and the women 
without breeding, who are held up as types of the women 
and men of to-day. 

Even if they were true, it is not well that these pictures 
should be exhibited, for they are gaudy in colour and vulgar in 
treatment. From the top to the bottom they are crude and 
inartistic, without balance, without contrast, and overdrawn. 
The art of the dramatist is to balance his effects, to show good 
and bad, to temper the vice with virtue. Let us grant for an 
instant that it is all true, that society is as rotten as this, that 
men are as base and women as untrue. Let us grant that there 
is not one redeeming point—no virtue, no honour, no truth, no 
morality—in the fashionable world about us; that the bayonet 
is twisted, the water poisoned, the air pestilential. What good 
is done by lingering over this nastiness? What lesson is taught 
by it? What moral is drawn from it? What pleasure is 
derived from it? The mudlark derives amusement from 
wading leg-deep in Thames slime, but it is not totally for the 
pleasure of the contamination. He catches the thrown penny 
from a sympathising crowd. Cynicism and satire may be very 
fascinating ; it may be tempting to make the exception the rule, 
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and to gilda nauseous pill in this fashion. But think, on the 
other hand, of the harm done, not alone by evil examples, but 
by mere evil suggestion. They say that when “The Ticket of 
Leave Man ” was produced, a clerk on the eve of fraud was so 
impressed with the story that he hesitated, reflected, and 
repented. Will those who gloat over such plays be the better 
or the worse for the whitewashing process that condones deceit 
and thinks lightly of dishonour? In these days, when the swift 
stream of democracy is sweeping all before it, and rushing on 
with resistless force, will it be arrested or encouraged by these 
pictures of society that distort nature, and do a grave injustice 
to the age in which we live? 

When men and women sit in the stalls, and applaud the 
caricatures of themselves, and the burlesques of their daily 
lives, how can we expect the pit and gallery not to believe they 
are literally true ? 

The drama is a very dangerous weapon to place in the hands 
of any one who has no sense of responsibility or care of conse- 
quences. As well trust a child with a revolver, and bid it blaze 
away! Believing, as we do, that “society” is, like the devil, 
not quite so black as it is painted by the society novelist, and 
that the word “society” is misapplied when connected with 
the péches a guinze sous that enlist under its banner; deploring, 
as we do, much of the recklessness and viciousness, that are 
condoned and smothered over by those who have influence, and 
ought to know better; conscious, as we are from experience 
and a study of the daily papers, how honour has fallen from its 
high estate, and principle is ostracised as old-fashioned ; still, 
for all that, we contend that it is grossly unfair and ungenerous 
to use the publicity, the interest, and the attraction of the 
drama to degrade our social system, to ridicule our men, and 
to despise our women. Bad as society may be, in its very worst 
phase, there is not one weak woman in it who has failed to 
obtain the influence of an upright man ; there is not one vicious 
man, who has never been checked by the example, and loving 
tenderness, of some pure woman. The dramatist who trumpets 
forth the bad, and conceals the good, is unworthy of his calling. 
The play that belittles and degrades the manhood, and the 
womanhood, of those who watch it is unworthy of public 
recognition. 
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When we hear a vile and discordant noise outside the house, 
we shut the windows ; when we feel a draught, we shut the door; 
when we are oppressed with a foul and foetid atmosphere, we 
rush to disinfectants. There is no pleasure in revelling in what 
is unwholesomeand disagreeable. The playhouse is not a charnel 
house ; the drama is not a dissecting knife. 

When I am asked “why we go to the play,” I should answer 
thus: Not to enjoy the contemplation of the baseness, and 
brutality, of life ; not to return to our daily work more oppressed, 
more discontented, more dissatisfied, more heartless, but to 
believe in hope, in faith, in purity, in honour, in nobility of aim 
and steadfastness of purpose. We must enforce the good, with- 
out showing the bad; we cannot arrive at a moral, without tell- 
ing a story. But if we who believe in the religion of the drama, 
its enormous force, its unbounded influence, are to be told that 
“the general public cares very little about the moral purpose of 
a play,” we are bound in the interest of the drama to break a 
lance in antagonism to so monstrous a proposition. The 
general public does believe in the moral purpose of a play, and 
that that is so has been proved over and over again. The best 
play to satisfy the public and to emphasise the value of public 
morality is not the play of pure pessimism or pure optimism, but 
of decent faith and submissive hope. We may be all very good 
in the eyes of some, and all very bad in the estimation of others; 
but, good or bad, “ we always may be what we might have been.” 
This sentiment is the anchor’ of the earnest dramatist. Take 
the good with the bad, the vicious with the virtuous, we are all 
sorely tried and we can all hope for mercy through repentance, 
for forgiveness through regret ! 

“Tt may be 

Something is hidden in this mystery 
Beside the lesson of God’s pardon shown, 
Never enough believed, or asked, or known. 
Have we not all, amid life’s petty strife, 
Some pure ideal of a noble life 

- That once seemed possible? Did we not hear 
The flutter of its wings, and feel it near, 
And just within our reach? It was. And yet 
We lost it in this daily jar and fret, 
And now live idle in a vain regret. 
But still our place is kept, and it will wait, 
Ready for us to fill it soon or late! 


No star ts ever lost we once have seen, 
We always may be what we might have been.” 
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Believing in this principle the dramatist might buoy with 
hope many despairing creatures who are sinking into the 
destructive sea of hopelessness ! 


P.S.—Before this disagreeable subject is dismissed it is as 
well to remove a misconception. An allusion elsewhere to Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert’s “ young lady of fifteen’ has been wholly mis- 
understood. There is surely a vast difference between a ridiculous 
bowdlerising of the drama, between appealing to the “bottle-fed 
population,” between feeding playgoers on skimmed milk and 
baby puddings, and the impetuous institution of the class of play 
with an evil moral, or no moral at all—a play that cannot possibly 
amuse, and may by its condonation of sin do an infinity of harm, 
mainly by lowering that high tone that has hitherto distinguished 
the English theatre. I have protested for years past, and as 
strongly as man can protest, against the absurdity of considering 
a play immoral because it contains scenes of temptation. I can 
see no immorality, but the contrary, in “La Dame aux Camelias;” 
for I see in that story only the hapless life of a wretched woman 
who, under better guidance and influence, would have been an 
honour to her sex. But in that sad story I find no single sentiment 
to make one shudder. The tale, with its infinite pathos and 
solemnity, makes one shed a tear over it, as Jules Janin 
owns that he did after the first production. I can see no 
immorality whatsoever in “Le Supplice d’un Femme,” or 
“Nos Intimes,” or “Odette,” or “Denise,” or scores of 
French plays that are supposed by prudes to be wicked, 
because in them man tempts, and woman hesitates, because 
woman is lost, or man triumphs. I have myself been con- 
cerned in bringing several of these plays before the notice 
of the public, and would do so again and again. Why? Because 
they do good ; because they have a moral; because they show 
the danger of temptation—the fatal consequence of sin. I call 
“Denise” a moral play, and “Francillon” a vulgar one. I think 
“Denise,” if properly acted, would charm, but that “Francillon,” 
if splendidly acted, would disgust. On one occasion I defended 
Mr. Arthur Matthison’s play, “ A False Step,” when prohibited 
by the Lord Chamberlain, because I could not see that the 
influence of the play was for evil. The “ young lady of fifteen ” 
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must not be allowed to restrict the liberty of our conversation, 
but she should teach us good taste and manners. 

In France they say that girls have no right in the theatre at 
all. They pack them off and send them to bed. In England 
hitherto there has been no question of reserving certain theatres 
for men and women of the world, and others for the innocent. 
Our drama has been natural and healthy, vigorous and whole- 
some. We have not been squeamish about our incidents and 
illustrations, but the dramatist has led up to a point, and come 
to a definite conclusion. There are other conscientious writers 
who maintain that the mere bald and unphilosophising picture of 
vice, the mere flinging of repulsive sketches of life at the head of 
the public, does good decause it makes people shudder at it. That 
is to say, we are to go to the theatre and wander about its cor- 
ridors as ina kind of purgatory, where we are to have mirrored 
before us the loathsomeness of human nature. This is throwing a 
very tempting sop to the Cerberus of Zolaism. Let us have “La 
Terre” at once,or an unexpurgated edition, a peepshow of nature 
in its most degraded form. I can see no value in a play that 
only provokes disgust—no pity, no love, no charity, no mercy, 
no tenderness, no nobility—only cowardice, meanness, and 
horror. 

There is one sentence in my friend Mr. Archer’s article on this 
subject that simply astounds me. He says: “If this play suc- 
ceeds I shall begin to think the sentimentalist a fabulous animal, 
a weak invention of the enemy; and that bugbear once disposed 
of there would be some hope for the drama!” I should very much 
like to see a specimen of the drama of the future, that is to appeal 
to public and universal patronage though divested of sentiment, 
and should be pleased if Mr. Archer would point me out one 
single illustration of a play in any literature or any age that has 
held men’s minds without sentiment. If Shakespeare and Goethe 
did not mingle their philosophy with sentiment who did? Are 
these the “ bugbears” that Mr. Archer desires to dispose of in 
the interests of the drama Surely he might leave us “ Hamlet” 


and “ Faust” to correct the acidity of Zola and the naturalistic 


school. eos: 
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An Unconventional Ghost. 


4 


By R. K. HERVEY. 


Y¥ name is Pottleton—Sydney Pottleton. I am a barrister ; 

that is to say, I have chambers in the Temple, and occa- 
sionally get a brief. I am rather annoyed when one comes, as 
I don’t know much law, and my clerk is aware of the fact. I 
should have given the bar up long ago, if Evadne would have 
let me. Evadne is Mrs. Pottleton. She is not strictly hand- 
some, indeed she is rather plain, and not quite so amiable as 
she might be, but she has a nice income, which, like charity, 
covers a multitude of sins. I am not quite sure that I intended 
to marry Evadne, in spite of her money, but she was quite sure 
that she intended to marry me, so one day I found myself her 
husband, residing at 787, Belford Road. Belford Road is about 
two miles long, and contains any number of houses, all hideous 
and all alike. My family is a small one, a son and a daughter. 
Some people say it is too small; I find it quite large enough, as 
my children are, if possible, rather more unamiable than their 
mother. Luckily for me my wife is, or fancies that she is, a 
musician, and belongs to two musical societies, each of which 
meets once a week, so on the musical evenings I dine at my 
club. I always tell my wife I hate doing so, otherwise I should 
never obtain her permission, but, between ourselves, I like it 
very much, and should not object to dining there on the non- 
musical evenings as well. I find the club more harmonious than 
my own house, if less musical. My club is the Bohemian. It is 
situated not far from Covent Garden, and is very untidy, very 
shabbily furnished, and very pleasant. I came to belong to it 
in this way. My friend Seagrave often did me the honour of bor- 
rowing small sums of money of me. By degrees these little loans 
mounted up to the good round sum of £30, so I thought it time 
to press for payment. “What can a capitalist like you want 
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with money?” said Seagrave. “We'll let the debt stand over, 
and I'll put you up for our club. Jolliest club in London. 
Everybody hail fellow well met. You'll be just in your ele- 
ment.” Well, I was put up and elected. I heard afterwards 
that some of the members had objected to me, why I cannot 
conceive, as I had only dined at the club once before my elec- 
tion. However, Seagrave was a popular man, and carried me in. 
Seagrave had a fad. He wanted to see a ghost, and whenever 
he heard of a haunted house he started off, revolver in pocket, 
to spend a night in it. He had slept in as many 
dreary, damp, and uncomfortable rooms as any man in 
England. He had caught innumerable colds and an attack 
of rheumatic fever, but he had never succeeded in catching 
a glimpse of a ghost. Well, a year or two ago my daughter 
Eudoxia fell ill. Blood-poisoning, the doctors said; ill- 
temper in her system was my opinion. But I kept my 
opinion to myself. I have found that it is best to do so, both at 
home and at the club. At the former place my opinions are re- 
ceived with ill-temper, at the latter with derision. I cannot see 
why. My opinions generally differ from those of other people, 
it is true; but that, I take it, is a mark of originality. Well, the 
doctor said we must move into the country, and, just in the nick 
of time, a maiden aunt of mine left me a nice old house in 
Kent, and a good round sum in the three per cents. to keep it 
up with. My aunt, who was a lady of a serious turn of mind, 
had resided for many years at Bath, where she enjoyed the 
ministrations of a favourite pastor, with whom, luckily for me, 
she had quarrelled about a fortnight before her death. During 
her prolonged absence the house had been shut up. I went 
down to see it. It was gabled, red-tiled, oak-pannelled, and 
not more damp than becomes a respectable manor-house. I 
ordered the gardener’s wife to light a large fire in every room, 
and, after making an excellent dinner in a comfortable parlour, 
returned to town by the last train, very favourably impressed by 
my new possession. My report decided my wife to go down at 
once, so, three or four days after, wife, children, servants, and a 
few tons of luggage left the Charing Cross Station, while I re- 
mained behind to prove my aunt’s will and attend to affairs 
generally. As only one servant had been left at Belford Road 
I thought it my duty, being always careful of the welfare of my 
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inferiors, not to burden her with too much work. I therefore 
dined regularly at the club, and, in order that I might not re- 
quire an elaborate breakfast, supped there as well. It never 
suits me to go to bed immediately after eating, so, out of con- 
sideration for my health, which is of importance to my family, I 
usually sat up an hour or so after my midnight meal. In fact, I 
seldom found myself at home much before four. A week after 
my wife’s departure I was sitting cosily at the table after 
dinner, cigar in mouth, and a whisky-and-soda before me, 
to correct the acidity of the already imbibed claret. I 
had just uttered one of my admirable witticisms, which 
had convulsed the club with laughter—it is astonishing how 
often I make the members laugh—when the waiter brought 
me in atelegram. It was from Evadne, and ran as follows :— 
“Come home at once.” Peremptory but clear. I jumped into a 
hansom, and in twenty minutes arrived at Belford Road. My 
wife was in the drawing-room, and received me with some 
frigidity. Evidently she had been questioning Sarah as to my 
habits during her absence. 

“ My dear,” I said, “this is indeed an unexpected pleasure.” 

* Pottleton,” was her answer, “don’t be a humbug, and don’t 
come home again reeking of filthy smoke.” 

As I had no remark to make in reply, I made none. 

“You do not ask me why I have come back to town!” 

“Well, my dear, I was just going——” 

“Oh, you are always going——” 

“But, my dear——” 

“Don’t dear me,-and don’t interrupt. You will get rid of the 
manor-house at once.” 

“‘ What, a house that has been in our family for centuries ?” 

“Centuries! Why, you know your grandfather bought it 
with the money he made out of a speculation in pork.” 

As this happened to be true—my wife’s most unpleasant 
remarks usually are—I thought it unwise to return any answer. 

“Yes,” she continued, “ you must sell it, and the sooner the 
better.” 

“But why?” 

“ Because I am not going to live in a house with a ghost!” 

“A ghost?” 
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- “Yes, a ghost. Do you think I don’t know a ghost when I see 
one? Now, just listen to my story, and don’t fidget about like 
that. Three mornings ago I fancied that some one must have been 
meddling with my hair-brushes during the night. I felt certain 
they were not as I had left them when I went to bed; yet, as 
the door had been locked, I could not imagine how any one 
could have got into my room. That evening I placed them 
carefully side by side. The next morning I found them—one 
at one end of the dressing-table, the other at the other. I went 
to the door; it was locked, and the key was in the inside. I 
carefully examined the walls. There was no concealed entrance 
that I could discover. That night I determined to watch, so I 
took a book to bed with me. I read for some time, and then 
must have dozed off. Suddenly I awoke with a start. The 
room was quite light, though no other candle was burning than 
the solitary one on the table by my bed, and in a chair before 
the dressing-table sat a woman actually brushing her hair with 
my brushes. You may imagine my indignation.” (Having 
myself once meddled with my wife’s brushes, I was fully able 
to do so.) “I sprang out of bed. In an instant the lady 
vanished, and the room became dark. I unlocked the door, 
then rang the bell violently. After an interval of time, which 
seemed an age, the servants made their appearance. ‘ Have 
you seen any one about the house—a woman?’ ‘Well, mun,’ 
said the cook, ‘ we did see a female in the passage last night; 
but we couldn’t see her face, so we thought it might be you 
a-prying around.’ I gave the cook warning on the spot. A 
female, and prying around, indeed! I ordered the lady’s-maid 
to come down and sleep on the couch at the foot of my bed. 
She obeyed, but with marked reluctance. In the morning the 
servants came in a body, and announced their intention of 
leaving the house at once. As I had no intention of remaining, 
I made no objection. After breakfast we packed up, and trans- 
ferred ourselves to the village inn, and I came up to send you 
down for the others to-morrow, and of course found you out.” 

“Well, my dear, I didn’t wish to give Sarah trouble.” 

“‘Fiddlesticks! But we will talk of that another time. What 
you've got to do now is either to sell the house or get rid of the 
ghost.” 


“ T get rid of the ghost! And pray how am I to do it?” 
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“That's your business. You will go down to-morrow, and 
spend a night in the house.” 

“ What, alone?” 

“Oh, if you are afraid, I have no objection to your taking 
any of your friends you like. That fellow Seagrave, for instance. 
He’s always bragging what he would do to a ghost if he saw 
one. You can give him the opportunity of making his fine 
speeches good.” 

Now, though I put on a very indignant expression when my 
wife said “if you’re afraid,” I do not deny that I did not feel 
very anxious to spend a night in the house alone. Of course I 
didn’t believe in ghosts, but then my disbelief was strongest in 
the daytime. The next morning I packed my bag, and took a 
cab to Seagrave’s chambers. I am fond of riding in cabs, but 
my wife does not allow such extravagance except when I have 
my bag with me, so I am seen about with it a good deal. My 
appearance, bag in hand, did not seem to interest Seagrave 
much, ; 

“Is that you?” said he, in a tone which somewhat lacked 
cordiality. “You'll find a pipe and tobacco on the chimney- 
piece, brandy in the cupboard, and soda in the pantry.” And 
he plunged into his work again. 

“My dear Seagrave,” said I, “I want you to go with me 
into the country for a night.” 

“Can't possibly. Am awfully busy. Wouldn’t go for any one 
in the world.” 

“ Just so; but you would for some one out of it.” 

‘‘What do you mean by that?” he exclaimed, ceasing to 
write. 

- “T mean that there is a ghost in my country house, and that 
my wife has seen it.” 

Seagrave rose from his seat, rushed into his bedroom, emerged 
in a few minutes with a very dilapidated looking little portman- 
teau, unlocked a small mahogany case, took out of it a revolver 
—Irish Constabulary size—and a score of cartridges, thrust 
them into the portmanteau, and then, at last, broke silence 
with the words, “ Come on.” 

“‘ But I thought you had so much to do?” 

“T have, but I shan’t do it, so come along.” 

We reached my house early in the afternoon, and made a 
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careful inspection of the entire premises. No concealed doors, 
no secret passages, nothing whatever to tempt a decent ghost. 
Seagrave grew sarcastic, not to say offensive. It was evident 
he thought the whole thing was going to be a failure. Late in 
the evening the cook, who had objected to the prying around, 
served us up an admirable little dinner, which we washed 
down with a couple of bottles of excellent champagne, which I 
had had the foresight to bring with me. After dinner my man 
placed on the table a bottle of Scotch whisky and half a dozen 
bottles of soda-water, and, declining with some brusqueness my 
invitation to spend the night in the house, left with the cook. 
We lighted our cigars, or rather my cigars—Seagrave has a 
habit of not carrying a case—and filled our glasses. Seagrave 
laid his loaded revolver on the table, thrust his hands into his 
pockets, and stretched himself out comfortably in the easy- 
chair—he always takes the only comfortable chair in the 
room—with his feet on the fender. I made some efforts to 
engage him in conversation, but, as he only replied by mono- 
syllables or grunts, I soon desisted. 

After a time I began to feel sleepy, so, pulling the sofa near to 
the fire, I lay down, and was soon asleep. 

A loud report awakened me. I sprang up, and there stood 
Seagrave, revolver in hand, the smoke from the discharged 
chamber still hanging about the muzzle, and between him and 
the open door stood a woman of about thirty years of age, good- 
looking, and clothed in a flowered damask gown worn over an 
enormous hoop. She had shoes on with very high red heels, 
and her powdered hair was built up into a kind of tower, which 
gave her the appearance of being top-heavy. Both herself and 
her clothes seemed to be real enough, and yet I could see 
through her—the only woman through whom I ever could see. 

“Stop!” exclaimed Seagrave, “or I shall fire again.” 

“Do not waste your ammunition,” replied the lady, in a 
pleasant voice, “ you won’t make a hole in me, but you will in 
the wainscoting.” 

With that she glided gently forward, sank comfortably into 
the easy-chair vacated by Seagrave, placed her feet on the fender, 


and contemplated her shapely shoes and red heels with evident 
satisfaction. 


Seagrave and I were mute from amazement. 
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“Kindly shut the door,” said the ghost, looking at Seagrave 
with evident admiration—he is, I believe, considered handsome 
by women—“ my texture is thin and draughts go through me so.” 

Seagrave did as he was told. 

“ And now sit down and make yourself at home.” 

Seagrave seated himself on the sofa. I did the same. 

“ You seem very much at home, at any rate,” said Seagrave. 

“Well, I ought to be, I lived here eight years while alive, and 
I’ve been here one hundred and twenty-five years since my 
death.” 

“ And are you not tired of the place? 

“Very.” 

“Then why don’t you go away, and give up frightening 
people.” 

“T don’t want to frighten any one, I only want society. It 
you'd been in this house all alone for the last twenty-seven 
years you'd be tired of your own company, I can tell you. Why, 
I had never had a chance of brushing my hair during all that 
time, and just because I took the opportunity of doing so the 
night before last, the person whose brushes I used made as 
much fuss as if I had plundered her jewel case.” 

Now I don’t like to hear my wife called a person even by a 
ghost, so I said, rather warmly, ‘The lady you are speaking of 
is my wife.” 

“T am sorry for you,” replied the ghost; “she didn’t seem 
nice.” 

At this Seagrave, who is at times quite brutal, laughed 
loudly. “You really are a ghost?” said he, doubtfully. 

“Put your hand through me,” said she. 

Seagrave laid his hand upon the back of her head and passed 
it out at her forehead. 

“You will admit that there is no deception,” said the lady. 

“ Pottleton,” said Seagrave, “this is the strangest thing I 
ever heard of.” 

“Might I ask you to put some more coal on,” said the ghost ; 
“T live in this room generally, because it is the pleasantest in 
the house, but I have found it sadly damp of late. Now if you 
make up a good fire before you go to bed I shall be quite com- 
fortable, and shan’t want to go wandering about the house to 
keep myself warm.” 
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“* As I said before,” said Seagrave, after he had made up the 
fire and thrown on a log, “if you don’t like this house, why don’t 
you leave it?” 

*“ Because I can’t, unless r 

“Unless what?” said I; “really, if there is an unless you 
ought to give me the benefit of it, as I am not at all desirous of 
your company.” 

“You are a very rude man,” replied the lady, “and I much 
prefer this gentleman.” 

““T don’t care whom you prefer——” 

“ Now, Pottleton,” said Seagrave, “do be quiet. You were 
going to tell us, madam,” said he, addressing the ghost with 
the greatest deference, “under what circumstances you could 
leave.” 

“Well, if Mr. Pottleton will allow me to speak, I will tell you 
my story; it won’t take long. I was born in 1730. At 
eighteen I married a gentleman old enough to be my father. 
He was not only elderly, but in ill-health. But he was rich; 
so, as during the first four years of my married life we resided 
in London, I amused myself very well, spending my days in 
bed, my nights at theatres, routs, and assemblies. At the end 
of four years my spouse, with whom I had hardly interchanged 
a word for three months, suddenly announced to me that he 
would stand my conduct no longer, and that he meant to take 
me into the country. I tried fainting, but it had no effect; a 
week after our interview I found myself here. But I had my 
revenge. I filled the house with guests, and my husband was 
no better off than when in town. After six years he died. On 
his death-bed he sent for me. 

“«T have made a moderate provision for you by my will,’ 
said he, ‘but you lose all claim to it if you sleep out of this 
house a single night.’ 

“«* You odious wretch !’ I exclaimed. 

“«What is more, madam,’ he said, ‘even when you are dead 
you shall be doomed to inhabit these walls until some man— 
which isn’t likely to happen—invites you to take up your abode 
with him.’ 

““My means no longer permitted my filling my house with 
company, so there was nothing left me to do but to die myself, 
which I did a couple of years later. How he had acquired the 
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power of disposing of me after my death I cannot imagine, but 
he had got it somehow, and here I have been for one hundred 
and twenty-five years, and here I am afraid I shall have to 
remain for ever.” 

“Madam,” said I, with warmth, “let me be your deliverer. 
Seagrave, you have always desired to meet a ghost; think how 
delightful it would be to have one of your own. You have a 
spare room in your chambers, with a pleasant outlook. You 
can furnish it nicely—I will provide the furniture—and this 
lady will find herself most comfortable. You have only to give 
her an invitation.” 

“If I do,” said Seagrave, “ may I be——” 

At this the ghost uttered a melancholy cry, and burst into 
tears. Seagrave is a soft-hearted man, except to his creditors. 
“Well, well,” said he, “come if you like. But you won’t find 
much company in my rooms.” 

“ Your company is all I desire,” said the ghost ; and I declare 
that that vain fool Seagrave was quite delighted. A ghost of 
a compliment would always fetch him, and now a compliment 
from a ghost had the same effect. Well, after a little more talk, 
we went to bed, leaving the ghost in her easy-chair. 

“IT shall have plenty of time to pack up before the morning,” 
said she. 

Next day we returned to town. I sent in the promised furni- 
ture at once, and that evening the ghost was comfortably 
settled in Tresham Buildings. At least, I suppose she is there, 
for Seagrave says she is, and she certainly has never been seen 
in the manor-house since. I have not had the chance of testing 
the truth of Seagrave’s statement, as he no longer asks me 
to his chambers. He tells me that the ghost does not like me. 
Seagrave was always ridiculously jealous. One thing is 
certain. Before our visit to the manor-house Seagrave could 
never get a sale for his writings. Now he turns out a play or 
a novel every year, the scene of which is invariably laid about 
the middle of last century. Everybody praises his knowledge 
of the manners, customs, and language of the time, and 
wonders where he gets his information. I suppose he gets it 
from the lady. He has investments now, and a good balance 
at his banker’s, but he has never paid me that thirty pounds. 
He says he couldn’t take a ghost off my hands for less. 
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Tom Bowling. 
By AUSTIN BRERETON. 


HARLES DIBDIN—the author of half a hundred plays, 

and no less than fourteen hundred songs, to say nothing 

of a dozen or more novels, and a history of the stage—was. 
born at Southampton in 1745. His name originates from 
Dibden, a place on Southampton Water, formerly known as. 
Deep Dene. His father was a silversmith and parish clerk; 
his mother was in her fiftieth year at the time of his birth, he 
being her eighteenth child. He was sent to school at 
Winchester, where his love of music quickly asserted itself, 
with the result that, at sixteen years of age, “tuneful Charley,” 
as his friends called him in after years, found himself in 
London. He worked hard enough in those early days ot 
poverty, as in his later ones of comparative prosperity. He 
earned odd guineas by composing ballads for music sellers, 
and tuned pianofortes, which he taught sentimental young ladies. 
to play. At seventeen years of age he appeared at the now 
defunct Richmond theatre, then called the “Cephalic Snuff 
Warehouse,” admission to the theatre being “free” to the 
purchasers of minute quantities of the article indicated. His 
rise as an actor was rapid. In 1768 he made a great hit at 
Covent Garden as Mungo in Isaac Bickerstaffe’s musical piece, 
“The Padlock,” and as Ralph in “The Maid of the Mill.” 
For the former play he composed the music, which Bickerstaffe 
praised highly, and his Mungo was said to be a true example 
of low comedy. His acting as Ralph made him exceedingly 
popular, and the town was flooded with “Ralph handker- 
chiefs.” His first play was “The Shepherd’s Artifice,” brought 
out at Covent Garden in 1765. During the next forty years he 
produced more than that number of plays, the best known of 
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which are “The Deserter,” 1773; “The Waterman,” 1774; 
“The Chelsea Pensioner,” 1779; and “A Game at Commerce,” 
1785. His fame as a playwright lives in “The Waterman,” 
which was first acted at the Haymarket Theatre, on August 8, 
1774. How many Tom Tugs there have been, ranging from 
Bannister, the original, to Sims Reeves, and including Edmund 
Kean, the tragedian, and Braham, the tenor! Thus, for more 
than a century, “The Waterman” alone has kept Dibdin’s 
name before the public, and many years will yet pass ere 
“ Farewell, my Trim-Built Wherry” and “ Have you not heard 
of a Jolly Young Waterman?” are forgotten. 

Dibdin went abroad to study music in 1777, but he does not 
appear to have profited greatly by his excursion. He studied 
the people more than their music. He gives a curious glimpse 
of the English residents at Calais during his sojourn there. It 
consisted of “three or four fraudulent bankrupts, two or three 
too successful duellists, a few rich smugglers under strong 
suspicion of having committed murder, and a high official 
personage guilty of forgery, and the father of a nobleman who 
was afterwards singularly remarkable for having publicly 
exhibited the hand and head of Struensee.”’ Many of Dibdin’s 
sea songs were the outcome of his meeting with Incledon, the 
famous singer. His writings in this direction bristle with 
genuine loyalty and heartiness. Their morality and fidelity to 
nature, though, is a little questionable, as witness his song of 
the sailor, “‘There’s Nothing Like Grog” :— 


“ T’other day, as the chaplain was preaching, 
Behind him I curiously slunk, 
And while he our duty was teaching 
As how we should never get drunk, 
_I show’d him the stuff and he twigg’d it, 
And it soon set his rev’rence agog, 
And he swigg’d, and Nick swigg’d, 
And Ben swigg’d, and Dick swigg’d, 
And I swigg’d, and all of us swigg’d it, 
And swore there was nothing like grog!” 


Take, again, the following as¢a picture from life. It is 
certainly jovial, but its morality is decidedly doubtful :— 


“*T’ve a spanking wife at Portsmouth Gates, 
A pigmy at Goree, 
An orange-tawny up the Straits, 
A black at St. Lucie ; 
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Thus, whatsomdever course I bend, 
I leads a jovial life, 

In ev'ry mess I find a friend, 
In ev'ry port a wife.” 


But his songs, as a rule, had a good tone and influence. They 
were cheery, hearty, and inculcated steadfastness and extreme 
loyalty. ‘Tom Bowling” was written on the death of his 
elder brother Thomas, the captain of an East Indiaman, and 
father of the Rev. Thomas Frognall Dibdin (1777-1847), author 
of the “Bibliographical Decameron,” and a dozen religious 
works. Pitt paid Dibdin to write and give away nautical songs, 
and George III. granted him, as a reward for his staunchness to 
the throne, an annuity of two hundred pounds. A succeeding 
ministry, headed by Lord Granville, deprived him of his 
pension; but it was, after a time, restored to him. Lord Minto: 
produced an edition of his songs for the use of the Navy, and 
during the Crimean war his songs were distributed throughout 
the English fleet. 

This brilliant man—author, lyrist, actor, composer—was im- 
provident, and is said to have been by no means fond of the 
domestic hearth. But, in considering his faults, his talent and 
achievements should not be forgotten. In his day, his ballads 
and plays delighted countless thousands of his fellow country- 
men; they stimulated good feelings, and were of immeasurable 
pleasure to our soldiers and sailors. The faults of the man, 
just indicated, led to pecuniary embarrassment in old age, and 
a hard struggle. His most prosperous years were from 1762 to. 
1775. On November 7, 1782, the Surrey Theatre, then called 
the Royal Circus, in opposition to the elder Astley, was opened 
by him. Later on, Dibdin was reduced to keeping a music 
shop in the Strand, opposite Beaufort Buildings. Behind this 
shop he erected the Sans Souci Theatre, which was opened on 
February 16, 1793. It was planned, painted, and decorated 
by Dibdin himself, who also wrote his own plays, composed the 
music for them, and acted in them. The Sans Souci was 
afterwards removed to Leicester Place, Leicester Square. In 
1805 he retired to Camden Town, where he lived with his wife 
and daughter. He died, of paralysis, in Arlington Street, 
Camden Town, on July 25, 1814, aged 69. He was buried in 
the cemetery belonging to the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
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Pratt Street, Camden Town. On his monument was inscribed 
this verse, from his song, “Tom Bowling” :— 


‘“* His form was of the manliest beauty, 
His heart was kind and soft, 
Faithful below he did his duty, 
But now he’s gone aloft.” 


The inscription over his tomb further records that “This 
stone is placed by his disconsolate wife and daughter as a 
dutiful token to the most affectionate and best of husbands.”’ 

The events of to-day were foreshadowed in 1874 by Frederick 
Miller, who prophetically wrote in his history of St. Pancras, 
Dibdin’s “ remains were interred here. They may be disturbed, 
and churchyard desecrators may not ‘let him sleep on,’ but let 
us fain hope that, with ‘Poor Tom,’ ‘his soul has gone aloft.’ ” 
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To Shakespeare’s Love. 


** When my love swears that she is made of truth, 
I do believe her, though I know she lies.” 
Sonnet CXXXVIIIL. 


“Oh, fair, dead woman, who were you 
For whom our Shakespeare sighed 
In sonnet that would hold you true, 
Although you lied ? 


In lips that burned upon your own, 
Could you not feel his breath 
Melodious with Juliet’s moan, 
And Egypt’s death? 


Perchance his dream within your arms { 
Gave Venus back to Greece, 


Or consecrated wanton charms 





To pure Lucrece. 


Alas! we may not know your name, 
Your station, high or low ; 

We hold the dead secure from blame, 
Yet this I know :— 


Your passion sought some common clod, 
For your embrace more meet ; } 

The heart that hymned a world you trod 
Beneath your feet. 


LuciLte LovELL. 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


Thanks to British pluck, energy and perseverance, incorporate in the 
invincible Augustus Harris, London will not be utterly forlorn of Italian 
-opera during the forthcoming fashionable season. Indeed, the many music- 
lovers of this metropolis, who particularly affect the lyric drama, may confi- 
-dently look forward to a brilliant revival of Covent Garden’s ancient glories. 
In that!noble theatre its latest zmpresario—himself no mean musician—pro- 
poses to give thirty-two operatic performances, extending over eight weeks 
—from mid-May to mid-July—and including at least twelve operas solidly 
established in public favour. . It is not his intention, I believe, to make 
any rash experiments in the direction of producing absolute novelties, un- 
less the proprietors of “Othello” should so far abate their exorbitant pre- 
tensions as to justify him in bringing out that interesting work. Mr. Harris 
earnestly desired to introduce Verdi’s latest composition to the British 
public last year, but was compelled to forego his laudable ambition by the 
extravagance of the terms propounded to him as a guid pro quo for the 
right of production. It may be that a certain great Milanese firm will 
prove more reasonable next summer than it was a twelvemonth previously ; 
in which case I do not doubt that we shall hear and see “ Othello” at the 
Garden. Otherwise, London will have to wait another year—perhaps even 
longer—ere its legitimate curiosity respecting the musical offspring of 
Verdi’s old age can be gratified ; for if Mr. Harris, with abundant capital at 
his back, cannot see his way to the bringing out of “Othello,” we may be 
tolerably certain that no other operatic enterprise will attempt so costly and 
speculative an undertaking. 


There is for the moment no other operatic novelty en vogue which recom- 
mends itself to Mr. Harris as likely to make a hit in London; nor were the 
‘dismal experiences gained by his competitors last year in connection with 
“Les Pécheurs de Perles” and “La Vie pour le Czar” calculated to 
inspire him with an irresistible yearning to attempt similar ventures. Bizet’s 
opera, a charming work and admirably given, did not draw a fifty-pound 
house, and Glinka’s famous composition proved a scarcely less disastrous 
failure. It would be little short of madness to lay out large sums of money 
in the mounting of Paladilhe’s “‘ Patrie,” to which the Grand Opéra of 
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Paris owes a heavy deficit in its budget, despite the handsome State sub- 
vention accorded to that institution ; or any of Massenet’s later operas, or 
the “ Dame de Montsoreau,” or even the “Trompeter von Sekkingen,” 
which has had such a good success in Germany. None of these works 
have the least chance of doing even tolerably well in London, where a new 
opera, however excellent its quality, is for the most part a ruinous invest- 
ment. The English public likes what it knows ; but it takes a long time to 
become thoroughly familiar with musical compositions, and those who try 
to teach it find their efforts, as a rule, the reverse of remunerative. Since 
Wagner’s death, moreover, the creative faculty has apparently lain dormant 
in cotemporary composers ; wherefore Mr. Harris shows wisdom in letting 
novelties severely alone, and in falling back upon operas that English folk 


are really fond of and will go to see again and again, whenever they are 
assured of a thoroughly efficient performance. 


Twelve works of this class will be given at Covent Garden during Mr. 
Harris’s two months’ occupancy of that theatre; amongst them “ Lohen- 
grin,” “ Les Huguenots,” “ Don Giovanni,” “ Le Nozze di Figaro,” “Il 
Barbiere di Siviglia,” “‘Carmen,” “ Faust,” “La Traviata,” “ Rigoletto,” 
“Tl Ballo in Maschera,” and perhaps “ Fidelio.” Of the masterpieces of 
Wagner, Meyerbeer, Gounod, and Bizet there will be probably four per- 
formances each ; of “ Don Giovanni,” three ; the repetition of the others will 
be regulated by public demand. In one or two cases the excellent “casts” 
of last year will be surpassed ; for instance, that of the “ Huguenots” will 
be materially strengthened by a recruit of unrivalled efficiency—Lassalle ; 
whilst the vé/es of Elsa and Gilda will be superbly sustained by Madame 
Albani. The services of Madame Arnoldsen-Strakosch, and Nordica, and 
of Miss Engel, have also been secured by the ‘“‘ Garden” zmpresa, as well as 
those of the inimitable brothers De Reszke and several other male dramatic 
vocalists of the “first flight.” Admirers of true intonation need not fear 
that any sufferings will be inflicted upon them akin to those which set their 
teeth on edge last summer when Frau Kupfer-Berger and Signora Borelli. 
were let loose upon them. Neither of those discordant ladies is likely to 
ever find re-engagement in this country ; and yet I hear that the former is 
all the rage at Milan, and that the latter has achieved a considerable suc- 
cess this winter in Naples. What can have come to the Italian national 
ear, which used to be so sensitive to untunefulness, and so intolerant of any 
departure from “the middle of the note”? In Germany, for many years 
past, prime-donne have not been expected to sing perfectly in tune; great 
voice-power and endurance, vigorous dramatic conception of their parts, 
and intelligent rendering of the music assigned to them, have constituted, 
in the majority of cases, their claims to popularity. But in Italy, until very 
lately, the one thing needful—at least, as far as “absolute first ladies” were 
concerned—was singing in tune; and I am at a loss to understand how it 
can have come about that the Italians of to-day are content to forego that 
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sine qua non. That they are, however, is clearly proved by the astonishing 
fact that they throng La Scala to listen to Frau Kupfer-Berger, and San 
Carlo to hear Signora Borelli. 


Madame Minnie Hauk’s many friends and admirers in the three king- 
doms will learn with sincere regret that she has been laid up for some weeks 
at her chateau near Bale by the results of a painful, though happily not 
dangerous accident. During a severe January frost she was taking her 
daily ‘‘ constitutional” near Schloessli Biningen when, the pathways being 
in a highly slippery state, she missed her footing and fell heavily to the 
ground, breaking a small blood-vessel in one of her legs. Owing to this 
untoward mishap she was ordered by her doctors to maintain a recumbent 
position, not putting her foot to the ground at all, for many consecutive 
days, at the very time when she should have been fulfilling a lucrative 
engagement in Russia, whither she was to have travelled on January 25. 
This engagement, of course, had to be cancelled, much to Madame Hauk’s 
mortification ; and it seems probable that the gifted American songstress 
will not be able to resume work until the commencement of this month, 
when she is anxiously expected in Copenhagen, Stockholm, and other cities 
of the far North. I am glad to say that she is steadily, though slowly, re- 
covering the use of her knee, which was for a time completely disabled, and 
is making the best of her enforced idleness at her pretty little Swiss castle, the 
music-room of which is one of the most charming apartments of its kind 
with which I am acquainted. It is not improbable that Madame de Hesse- 
Wartegg—whose talented husband, by the way, has just received a valuable 
consular appointment—will visit London in the course of the coming season. 
By all accounts her voice is in magnificent order, having benefited by the 
long rest accruing to it from her accident. I hope that the opportunity of 
hearing it again will soon be afforded to us ; for she is a really fine singer 
as well as a superb actress. 


Madame Patti-Nicolini has carried all before her at Lisbon and Madrid, 
as she is wont to do wherever she makes her appearance. Both in Portugal 
and Spain, Royalty has loaded her with flattering attentions, and honorific 
distinctions ; and the “upper crust” of Iberian society has entertained 
her profusely at splendid banquets, receptions, and balls. She will leave 
Europe early this month for South America, there to fulfil an engagement, 
at the close of which she will return to her pretty Welsh home wealthier 
by some forty thousand pounds than she is at the present moment. When 
I last heard from her, her health and spirits were all that she could wish them 
to be, and she appeared to look forward to her long Transatlantic voyage 
and fatiguing tour through the Spanish Republics with the utmost cheerful- 
ness. Her niece Carlina, although perfectly recovered from the severe 
attack of typhoid that threatened to prove fatal to that charming 
young lady last autumn, will not accompany the Diva across the ocean, 
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her strength not being deemed equal to the exertion of travelling in a 
tropical climate during the hottest months of the year. During her aunt’s 
absence she will, therefore, remain under the care of certain of Madame 
Patti-Nicolini’s trusted friends in Paris and London. 


I hear from Florence that Emma Nevada (Mrs. Palmer) has been 
renewing her Lisbon triumphs in the City of Flowers. Her Rosina, in the 
“‘ Barber,” created a tremendous furore at the opera-house, and at a charity 
concert, given in the Sala Maglioni under the patronage of Queen Natalie 
of Servia and Princess Carolath, the bright little lady electrified a throng 
of the Tuscan “elettissimi” by her dainty and delicate rendering of the 
Shadow Song from “Dinorah.” The Florentine musical critics have 
given expression to their rapturous admiration of her talents with 
characteristic fervour. How truly surprised would be the readers of any 
great London daily paper did my grave and judicial colleagues who 
contribute te those influential organs of public opirion lash out—just once 
in a way, for the sake of novelty—in the style of “ Fieramosca” or “La 
Vedetta”! Fancy such hyperbole as “a deluge of shakes and silvern 
vocalisations ” flowing from the sober pens of Lincoln and Bennett, Betts 
and Hueffer, Frost and Klein! It is certain that the calm and erudite 
Criticisms of these experienced metropolitan journalists would not suit the 
perfervid Italian newspaper-reader any better than Florentine flights of 
fancy would please the London public. Of another young American 
primo soprano who has visited this country I hear excellent accounts from 
Boston, where Miss Rose Stewart made her “first appearance after her 
return from Europe,” in the part of Lucia, and won golden opinions from 
all manner of men. Her sweet, pure, and admirably cultivated voice is 
well adapted to the efficient interpretation of an exceptionally high-pitched 
and florid ré/e like that of Edgar Ravenswood’s fickle fiancée. Like the 
majority of Madame Marchesi’s pupils, Miss Stewart is apt to sing a little 
above the natural register of her organ; but her intonation is “ positive,” 
and her execution faultlessly neat. The light character of her voice, 
however, qualifies her rather to shine as a star in theatres of moderate 
dimensions than to make a powerful sensation in huge houses, such as 
La Scala, San Carlo, La Fenice, or Covent Garden. Mr. Harris might 


find Rose Stewart a valuable acquisition at Drury Lane — in foriture 
parts, of course. 


Mr. Carl Rosa’s production of ‘“ Robert le Diable,” with an English 
“book,” at the Court Theatre, Liverpool, scored a genuine success, and 
the energetic impresario is heartily to be congratulated upon having 


added so splendid a musical and dramatic work to his réfer- 


Zoire. The first of Meyerbeer’s “grand operas” was introduced to the 
London public no less than fifty-eight years ago at Drury Lane and Covent 
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Garden under the sensational titles of the “The Demon, or the Mystic 
Branch,” and “The Fiend-Father, or Robert of Normandy.” Both the 
versions then put forward were in our vernacular, as was Mr. Bunn’s 
“Robert the Devil,” brought out in 1845; but, in many respects, they 
were far from satisfactory, and, by all accounts, Mr. Rosa has greatly 
improved upon them. His cast, too, was a strong one, including Madame 
Burns (Isabella), Miss Moody (Alice), Signor Runcio (Robert), Mr. Child 
(Raimbault), and Mr. Manners—favourably remembered by Aaditués of the 
Savoy Theatre in connection with the quaint comic part of the Guardsman 
in “Tolanthe”—as Bertram, the “Fiend-Father.” The scenery and costumes 
are highly spoken of in the leading Liverpool and Manchester papers, the 
first and fourth “set,” representing respectively the Bay of Palermo and 
the ruined abbey of Santa Rosalia, having elicited from the first-night 
audience loud and unanimous calls for Mr. Robson, the scene-painter, and 
Mr. Rosa himself. Madame Burns and Miss Moody were similarly 
honoured at different periods of the evening. The “make-up” of Mr. 
Manners is described by a leading Liverpool critic as “fearful and 
wonderful,” and “distinctly startling in its unrealism,” whilst the same 
authority, in reference to this clever young actor’s impersonation of the 
Demon-Knight, observes that he made a good attempt to invest the part 
with “exceptional glow and glamour.” All this sounds very tempting, and 
prompts us to hope that some day Mr. Rosa’s brilliant revival of “ Roberto 
il Diavolo” may be heard at Drury Lane. Why should London wait ? 
The answer to this pertinent question is, Because London has hitherto not 
remunerated Mr. Rosa for his efforts to entertain it, whilst the provinces 
have done so, thus justifying the preference he very wisely and properly 
displays a eur adresse. 


During the forthcoming season music lovers in this metropolis will enjoy 
opportunities of becoming personally acquainted with three eminent con- 
temporary composers, who, to the best of my knowledge and belief, have 
never heretofore visited our shores. Tchaikowsky, the Director of the 
Moscow Conservatoire, Edward Grieg, whose pianoforte works are well 
known to English a/ettanti, and Charles Widor, will conduct works of 
their own composition, to be produced, for the first time in England, at the 
Philharmonic Society’s Concerts. Amongst other orchestral novelties 
announced for performance at these admirable entertainments are import- 
ant works by Messrs. George Bennett and F. Silas, a new Dvorak 
symphony, a Pastoral Suite by J. F. Barnett, and Dr. Stanford’s Prelude 
to “CEdipus.” Joseph Joachim and Max Pauer are amongst us again, and 
have already delighted appreciative audiences at the “ Pops.” That learned 
and accomplished musician, Carl Armbruster, has been again appointed to 
the responsible post of choir and stage conductor at Bayreuth, for the 
summer series of “ pattern” performances of Wagner’s chefs-d’euvres. Mr. 
Armbruster has arranged to give six lectures at the Royal Institution on 
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the “Leit-Motive” in the Saxon maestro’s later works, with instrumental and 
vocal illustrations ; and a “ Lecture Recital,” at the London Institution, on 
the “Historical Development of Pianoforte Music,” which he himself—one 
of the ablest pianists of the day—will copiously illustrate. In conjunction 
with his pupil, Miss Pauline Cramer, he has recently been giving a series of 
“Wagner Recitals”’in the provinces, with his customary success. If all 
Wagnerian propagandists in this country were as sympathetic, as well as 
gifted and energetic, as Carl Armbruster, the “cult” would make far more 
real and rapid progress than has hitherto been the case. I notice that Dr. 
Gardini, the husband of that gifted and most unfortunate vocalist Etelka 
Gerster, has just published a two-volume book about the United States of 
America, which he has traversed four times as business-manager for his 
wife. The Italian press speaks favourably of the book, and I understand 
from Maestro Arditi, who knows Uncle Sam “down to the ground,” that it 
is a readable work, well illustrated, and provided with correct maps of the 
States more particularly described or alluded to by its author. In recog- 
nition of Dr. Gardini’s literary feat the ““Ré Cavalleresco” has conferred 
upon him the Order (Croce di Cavaliere) of the Crown of Italy. The new 
knight’s luckless consort is still, I believe, under restraint. Hers is indeed 
a sad and sorry fate. 


Musical recreation, in the form of classical concerts, has not been lack- 
ing to London amateurs during the past month. Mr. Henschel’s merito- 
rious enterprise has been prosecuted with all the energy, judgment, and 
good taste for which its director is justly celebrated in both hemispheres, 
The entertainment it provides for music-lovers is absolutely first-rate. 
Consequently, it is but languidly supported by the public. A few years 
hence—always assuming that it has not ruined Mr. Henschel, stock, lock, 
and barrel, in the meantime—it may turn out a commercial, as well as an 
artistic success. Institutions of its class must be old in order to pay in 
this country, and even longevity will not always save them from coming to 
grief. Have not the “Antient Concerts” and other hallowed organi- 
sations ¢jusdem generis vanished from the face of the earth? Even the 
“Pops” did not prosper for a long time after Arthur Chappell started them ; 
at first they were a “frost,” entailing heavy loss on their promoter. Dibdin 
performed his first “table entertainment” in an auction room at King 
Street, Covent Garden, to an audience of sixteen persons. Two years 
later the Lyceum Theatre was not large enough to hold the crowds that 
nightly paid their money to hear the same entertainment—for which, by the 
way, he had expressly written the immortal song of “Tom Bowling.” 
English folk rarely take to novelties at once; as a rule, the better the 
quality of the innovation, the greater their reluctance to adopt it. Mr. 
Henschel should not be discouraged by empty benches ; his day will come, 
as did that of Hans Richter, after much waiting and many disappoint- 
ments. Amongst the minor events of the month was an interesting harp, 
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pianoforte, and violin recital at Prince’s Hall, by the talented sisters Eissler. 
Mdlle. Marianne—who, it will be remembered, accompanied Adelina 
Patti on the Diva’s last provincial tour in the United Kingdom, and made a 
good success in the North—is really an excellent violinist. Mdlle. Clara 
has all the resources of that somewhat unsatisfactory instrument, the harp, 
at her command, and Mdlle. Emmy is equally at home on the keyboards 
of the pianoforte and organ. All three did their best, to the manifest 
contentment of a numerous and fashionable assemblage. Mr. Otto Langey, 
who is favourably known in musical circles here and in Germany, has 
organised a small Chamber Orchestra, consisting of violin, viola, ’cello, 
harp, flute, clarionet, and cornet, with which he proposes to accept engage- 
ments for smoking concerts, receptions, banquets, and bazaars, and which he 
has trained to perform classical as well as operatic compositions—its speci- 
ality, however, being the rendering of “arrangements” bearing the national 
character of different peoples, such as Spanish, Turkish, Russian, and 
Hungarian airs. His address is 270, Milkwood Road, Herne Hill, S.E. 
Avis aux lecteurs ! 


Amongst the musical novelties that have lately reached me is a singularly 
beautiful song (with violin obbligato) by Wilfred Bendall (Metzler and Co.), 
published under the tithe of “Lover’s Wishes,” and destined, if it meet with 
its deserts, to achieve popularity in the sa/on as well as the conceit- 
room; a ballad of great sweetness and simplicity, hight “A Woman’s 
Heart,” by the evergreen veteran, Charles Salaman, whose infinite variety 
custom cannot stale ; a charming minuet by Kapellmeister Jacobi arranged 
for the piano from the orchestral score of his fascinating ballet ‘‘ Enchant- 
ment;” and three “Sketches in Dance Rhythms” by Erskine Allon (The 
London Musical Publishing Co.), each of which is a gem in its way. I 
may especially recommend the Valse and Tarantella to amateur pianists 
tolerably advanced in technique. Nothing daintier than the former, or 
more brilliant than the latter, has been published for many a month past. , 


CLAVICHORD. 
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Our Play=Bor. 


“ MIRAGE.” 


A New Play, in four acts, by EDWIN CLEARY. 
First produced at a Matinée at the Princess’s ng February 9, 1888. 


Lord JohnGordon Mr. Luict LABLACHE. Steward -. «- Mr. GEORGE ROWE. 
Sir Michael Hardy Mr. HARRY PARKER. Sailor .. .. .. Mr. Tim DWYER, 

Sir BurnsCraighie Mr. A. R. Hop@son. Helen Lamar Miss MAUD MILTON. 
Captain George Lady Burns 

Foster .. .. Mr. W. L. ABINGDON. ie .. .. Mrs, BE. H. BROOKE. 
Willie Wilder .. Mr. FoRBES DAWSON. Victoria .. .. Miss EDITH DENE. 
Captain.. .. .. Mr. ERNEST LEICESTER. Rose .. .. .. Miss ADRIENNE DAIROLLES. 
Spini .. .. .. Mr. HENRY DE SOLLA. Edith Gordon .. Miss Lucca DE RENEs. 


Secretary—Mr. EDWIN CLEARY. 


The title of “Mirage,” though not applicable to the story (for the 
heroine’s vision of happiness comes true in the end), is not altogether out 
of place, for the spectators who assembled to witness a zew play soon found 
their expectations vanishing into thin air. Mr. Edwin Cleary cannot claim 
to be original in his work ; he has given us nothing more nor less than “ varia. 
tions ” on the theme of “ As in a Looking Glass.” Each character has its 
prototype in the companion play, but we must commend him for making 
Mrs. Lamar far less repulsive than Lena Despard. 

Thefirst act, in which we find all the dvamatis persone assembled on board 
a Mediterranean steamer, is extremely verbose and slow in coming to the 
point, and I thought the words placed in the mouth of one of the charac- 
ters— It doesn’t interest me, doesn’t even waken me up ”—remarkably 
applicable to the situation. Suddenly, without any warning, we are startled 
by the pantomimic rapidity with which Jack Fortinbrass—I mean Captain 
George Foster—commits a double murder by throwing Sir Michael over- 
board and strangling Lady Gordon. The incident intended for a strong 
situation only caused a laugh. Sir Michael here takes the place of Count 
Dromiroff, having been changed into a d/asé and rather enigmatical Baronet 
in love with Helen Lamar. He, like the Russian, offers her his protection, 
his object in this case being not to make her an agent of the secret police, 
but simply his fourth wife. The reason of his being helped to an un- 
expected bath (for, of course, he is not killed) by Foster is that he recog- 
nises the latter as the escaped murderer of a Count Petroff, his friend. The 
murder of Lady Gordon (in this piece the Scotch nobleman has an invalid 
wife) is to get the coast clear, so that Helen Lamar may entrap Gordon into 
marrying her, and that Foster may blackmail her to his heart’s content. 
The two acts at Monte Carlo, which might with advantage be rolled into 
one, are a decided improvement on the first. The author enlists our sym- 
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pathy for the heroine, for not only has she refused to fall in with the plans 
of her evil genius Foster, though she truly loves Lord Gordon and longs 
for a better life, but when her lover earnestly pleads for her consent to be 
his wife, she again resists temptation for his sake. Gordon will not take 
no for an answer, and, in a last struggle with her weakness, she insists on 
telling him the story of her life, but when he shuts her mouth and refuses 
to hear her, then alone does she give up battle with her conscience, and 
falls into his arms, his promised wife. The last act at Gordon Castle is the 
best of all; being more simple, it is more forcible. It does not end so 
tragically as in the other version of the story ; for, as Helen is about to drink 
the draught of death, her husband returns, and, dashing the glass from her 
hand, forgives her. Of course Sir Michael is the means of handing Foster 
over to justice. With much compression there is the making of an inte- 
resting play in ‘“‘ Mirage,” but the dialogue is not above the ordinary level, 
and Mr. Cleary must give us something quite original before we can judge 
him as a dramatist. 

Miss Maud Milton, though she acted with much feeling and earnestness, 
had not enough dramatic power for so exacting a part as Helen Lamar, but 
her farewell to her faithful maid, when about to take the poison, was very 
good and touching. Mr. Luigi Lablache had next to no opportunities 
during the course of the play, but did not miss the one afforded him in the 
last act, being both simple and earnest. Mr. W. L. Abingdon was a very 
good villain, but his treatment of the part lacked originality, eliciting the 
remark from one of the occupants of the stalls, ‘‘ There’s Willard’s Ghost.” 
Mr. Forbes Dawson gave a clever sketch of a champagne-drinking young 
American ; and Mr Harry Parker and Mrs. E. H. Brooke were excellent in. 
their several parts. MARIE DE MENSIAUX. 


“ BABETTE.” 


New Comic Opera, in three acts. Music by GUSTAVE MICHIELS. Libretto by ALFRED MURRAY 
and J. G. MOSENTHAL. 


First produced at the Strand Theatre, January 26, 1888. 


Antonio .. .. .. Miss LypIA THOMPSON. Babette Miss CAMILLE D’ARVILLE. 
The TP ny A a 18) vir, Henry BRACY. The Countess 1 ‘Aphi- —_ SUSIE VAUGHAN. 
The. Baron - Toinon .. .. Miss FLORENCE LEVEY. 
sandu .. mw Mr. GEORGE WALTON. Mariette /. :. :. Miss EULALIE PHILFArR. 
Belazur.. .. Mr. FRED MERVIN. Manon .. .. .. Miss Kirry HAYEs. 
The Baillie .. .. Mr. CLEMENT ORRIDGE. Margot .. .. .. Miss CLARE Cox. 
Latreille .. .. .. Mr. J.C. PIDDOOK. Fleurette .. .. .« Miss NELLIE NORMAN. 
Jean .. .. .. .. Mr. B. Louts. Bernard .. .. .. Miss NELLIE LISLE. 


The original idea on which the librettists founded their opera, arising from 
a custom which is said to obtain near Macon, is one from which consider- 
able fun could have been extracted, but of which full advantage was scarcely 
taken. To be able to choose any pretty girl for your wife, if you are only 
fortunate enough to draw the largest bunch of grapes from a quantity 
thrown into a cask, will give rise to plenty of incident among the unsuccess- 
ful suitors, but this was scarcely realised after the first act. Babette, the 
beauty of the village, has three admirers—the Duke, handsome and winning, 
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whom she is inclined to favour ; the Baron, a rich and ugly old nobleman; 
and Antonio, a dashing, flirting page. These three tempt fortune in the 
cask, and the Baron, being the lucky man, the two other competitors join 
forces to defeat him and, at least, delay the marriage, which is bound to take 
place within forty-eight hours, or the Baron cannot claim his bride. The 
Duke feigns love for a skittish, elderly spinster, the Countess Iphigenia, 
and with his fellow-conspirator arranges that Babette shall be carried off. 
The Baron overhears this, and gets to the carriage first and goes off with 
Iphigenia, who has by mistake been thrust into it, but, before he has pro- 
ceeded far on his journey, discovers his mistake. He returns and fights 
with the Duke, in defiance of an edict against duelling, and in consequence 
the whole party are arrested by Sergeant Belazur. The last act takes place 
in the prison, where the Duke, the Baron, the page, and Iphigenia are 
locked up in separate cells. Belazur is in doubt as to whom Babette is 
really betrothed, and she endeavours to induce him to liberate the Duke as 
her future husband, but the gallant Sergeant does a little lovemaking on 
his own account. For this he is punished by the timely arrival of his wife, 
Toinon, who changes clothes with Babette and allows her escape. In the 
meantime the old Baron has become so convinced that he will have no 
happiness in the future with Babette that he relinquishes her to the Duke, 
and pairs off with Iphigenia, the volatile Antonio comforting himself with 
the thought that he is young, and that there are plenty more pretty girls to 
whom he can make love. The music is tuneful and bright, reminding one 
of Offenbach, but displays little originality. The two prettiest numbers are 
perhaps “‘ Flowers I fondly cherish ” and “ Orange Blossoms,” which gained 
unanimous encores, thanks also to the charming manner in which they were 
sung by Miss Camille D’Arville, who was indeed the mainstay of the even- 
ing, from her grace, piquancy, and finish, both in singing and acting. The 
quartettes, “‘ This is serious,” in the first act, and “ What is a Kiss?” in the 
third, both deserve special mention. Mr. Henry Bracy also aided much in 
glossing over the shortcomings of the authors, and gave more than satisfac- 
tion. Mr. Fred Mervin threw plenty of dash and geniality into the part of 
the amorous Sergeant, and gained a hearty encore for his song, ‘‘ Sweet 
Cigarette.” Miss Susie Vaughan just a little exaggerated the gushing 
Iphigenia, but was excessively amusing, and Miss Florence Levey danced 
most gracefully and acted with bright intelligence. Miss Lydia Thompson, 
after her long retirement, has lost none of her sprightliness of manner, and 
received a most cordial and prolonged welcome on her reappearance. 
“Babette ” was beautifully staged, the scenery was very pretty, the dresses in 
perfect taste, and Mr. Edward Jones conducted an excellent orchestra. Since 
writing the above, I am sorry to say that “ Babette ” has been found not to 
answer to Miss Lydia Thompson’s hopes, and she has retired, at least for 
the present, from the cares of management. 
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“THE LOVE THAT KILLS.” 
Poetical Fancy, in three acts, by a. An adaptation of ALPHONSE DAUDET's 
o ’ ienne.”’ 


The Overture, Choral, and Incidental Music composed expressly for the play by BIzET. 
First produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Friday afternoon, January 27th, 1888. 


Fréderi -» «+ «+ Mr. LAURENCE CAUTLEY. | Pierre «. Mr. JOHN PEACHEY. 
Patron Mare -. «+ Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS. bain Miss NORREYS. 

Baltazar .. .. .. Mr. JULIAN Cross. iene (called Bibi) Miss CLARA JECKS. 
Metifio.. .. .. .. Mr. GLEN WYNN. er — -. Mrs. CHARLES CALVERT. 
Grandfather Francis Mr. STEPHEN CAFFREY. -. .- Miss LAURA GRARVILL, 
Portebonheur .. .. Mr. JOHN LE Hay. 7 «+ +  «e ee Miss SOPHIE EYRE. 


When it is considered that on its original production at the Vaudeville 
in Paris in September, 1872, with Madame Fargueil as Rose, M. Parade as 
Baltazar, and M. Abel as Fréderi, “ L’Arlésienne ” was received with but 
little favour by a French audience, to whom the overstrained emotions of 
the mother and the son might be comprehensible, it is not very surprising 
if the more phlegmatic English public receive the adaptation with some 
little hesitation so far as the play itself is concerned. And even when it 
was revived at the Odéon in 1885, with Madame Tessaudier, M. A. 
Lambert, fils, and M. Paul Mounet in the above ré/es, the run of sixty 
nights was secured by Bizet’s incomparable music, which cannot be too 
highly praised, and the enjoyment of which will, in all probability, be the 
attraction when Mr. Sedger produces the piece later on in the fashionable 
London season. There must be an air of unreality when the beautiful 
demon, of whom we hear so much and who causes all the mischief, is 
only imagined, and never seen. Fréderi is consumed by a passion for the 
worthless creature l’Arlésienne. Through the Patron Marc inquiries are 
made which lead Fréderi’s mother, Rose Mamai, to believe that the girl 
is worthy of her son, and she is to be accepted into the family, but Metifio, 
another lover of hers, in order to secure her for himself, produces some 
letters which prove that she is worse than a coquette. Fréderi struggles 
against his love, which appears to be destroying him, and so his mother 
persuades Grandfather Francis to consent to the union in spite of the 
evil reports. This generosity on their parts—for they feel deeply the stain 
to be cast upon their honest name—rouses his better nature ; he struggles 
against his love, and engages himself to a charmingly artless girl, Vivette. 
But the return of Metifio, who claims his letters, rekindles all the former 
passion. Fréderi endeavours to kill Metifio when he learns that 
lArlésienne is going to yield herself to him entirely, and maddened 
with regret at his unrequited love, in a paroxysm of despair he dies— 
presumably, in the English version, of heart disease, but, with far greater 
truth to nature, in the original he commits suicide—and the mother sinks 
also under the death of her first-born, on whom she has lavished all her 
affection, to the neglect of Jacques, her half-witted child. There is a very 
exquisite scene of the meeting of Baltazar and Mother Renaud, who, 
lovers of years long gone by, have parted, that their affection for each other 
might remain pure and unsullied, and to both of whom it has been a 
comfort during their self-enforced separation, and this was most perfectly 
rendered by Mr. Cross and Mrs. Charles Calvert, 
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Mr. Brandon has done his work well and conscientiously, adhering 
closely to the original until the close, which he has altered most decidedly 
for the worse, in order, it may be supposed, to allow of a death scene and 
a strong “situation” in the presence of the audience. The dialogue is, 
however, too protracted for most English people; and exquisite as are 
the scenes of homely Provengal life and thought and feeling, they are 
caviare to the multitude. If reproduced, “‘The Love that Kills” will 
make its name on account of the perfect melody and magnificent score 
of the music which accompanies it, and which was done the most com- 
plete justice to by an increased orchestra and the “ Dorothy” chorus, in 
all numbering 120, under the musical direction of M. Ivan Caryll. 
Encores of several of the numbers were insisted on. The acting was 
excellent. Mr. Laurence Cautley was fervid and impassioned ; Mr. Julian 
Cross played with a rugged yet tender dignity; Mr. Arthur Williams was 
quaintly humorous, but out of keeping with his surrounding, and misread 
the character of Patron Marc. Miss Sophie Eyre portrayed with sterling 
reality the feelings of the devoted and despairing mother ; Miss Norreys 
played with charming simplicity and artlessness ; and Miss Clara Jecks 
was touchingly natural as the half-witted boy. Mr. John Le Hay gavea 
remarkably clever sketch of the stupid, loutish sailor, Portebonheur. More 
than a word of praise is due to Mons. Marius for his stage management, 
and to Mr. Furneaux Cook for his assistance in the guidance of the chorus 
behind the scenes. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and a crowded audi: nce 
witnessed the performance. 


“TARES.” 


A New Play, in three acts, by Mrs. OSCAR BERINGER. 
First produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, on Tuesday afternoon, January 31, 1888. 


Nigel Chester .. .. Mr. FORBES ROBERTSON. | Job . Mr. W. CHEESMAN. 
Luke Chester Mr. LEWIS WALLER. Jack .. .. Miss VERA BERINGER. 
The Rev. Jimmy Gyae Mr. ALLEN BEAU MONT. Margaret Gyde -. Miss JANET ACHURCH. 
Harry — Mr. HARRY EVERSFIELD. | Bessie Kingsmill .. Miss ANNIE HUGHEs. 
Doctor .. .. .. « Mr. NOEL STANLEY. Mrs. Jason Stanhope Miss SOPHIE EYRE. 
Giles .. .. .. .. Mr. ALBERTCHEVALIER. | P Sanford .. .. Mrs. GASTON MURRAY. 
Ben Simpson +» «- Mr, EDWARD THIRLBY, aio ++ «+ «¢ «+ Miss STELLA BRERETON. 


Mrs. Oscar Beringer has certainly chosen an original motive for her plot, 
though a daring one, and for which the authoress admits she is indebted 
to Gustav Freitag’s “Graf Waldemar.” But it is scarcely possible to 
imagine that a well-brought-up girl, the daughter of a respected clergyman, 
whom she dearly loves, would so far cast aside all care for public opinion, 
all thought of good repute, as to allow herself for seven years to lie under 
the stigma of being the mother of a child whom she has adopted, and 
when there is a possibility of that child being taken from her, contem- 
plating a false avowal that she is really its mother, in order that she may 
have a legal claim to it. And yet this is what Margaret Gyde does. 
Seven years before the play is supposed to commence, a baby boy has 
been left at the gate of the rectory. None. but Margaret know its 
parentage ; she has found a letter in the basket in which the foundling is 
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deposited, stating that is is the illegitimate offspring of Rachel Denison 
and Nigel Chester. He has been a lover of Margaret’s. She, without 
giving her reason, at once breaks off the engagement, attached as she is 
to him, and devotes herself to his child. When, after this lapse of time, 
he meets with an accident out hunting, and is brought to the rectory as 
the nearest house, he meets Margaret, and from no reason having been 
given for the rupture between them, and watching the affection she bears 
for “ Jack,” the boy, he almost believes the scandal about her. However, 
his love for her is steadfast, and he has almost induced her to renew the 
engagement, when Rachel Denison, under the name of Mrs. Jason 
Stanhope, appears on the scene, and claims her child. She had left it at 
the rectory that it might be the means of breaking off the union between 
the lovers. She has learnt how her boy has twined himself round 
Margaret’s heart, and now with fiendish pleasure she contemplates the 
agony that the poor girl will suffer in parting with it. Here Margaret 
urges that Rachel can bring no proof that she is really the parent, and 
threatens that she herself, rather than yield up Jack, will declare herself 
his mother. Nigel, to spare Margaret the agony, is willing to make 
the only reparation in his power; he offers to marry Rachel, whorn he 
now hates, but she is still obdurate, when her heart is softened by the 
little boy, who works upon her feelings by his artless prattle, and she 
consents at last to forego her vengeance. Here, had Rachel gone forth to 
repentance, I cannot think but that the situation would have been 
improved ; but, instead of this, Rachel’s death is brought about in view 
of the audience by Luke Chester, the presumptive heir to Nigel’s property. 
Luke, having incited Rachel to use all her means to prevent his cousin’s 
marriage, is so enraged at her having relented at the last, that he nearly 
strangles her, and Rachel dies joining the hands of Nigel and Margaret. 
There is a splendid piece of comedy in the second act between Rachel 
and Luke ; and the battle for the possession of the child between Margaret 
and Rachel is certainly as strong and dramatic as can well be written ; but 
the first act is weak, and is frittered away in the loves of two rustic iovers, 
well played by Miss Stella Brereton and Mr. Edward Thirlby, and was 
only partially redeemed by the excellent acting of Mrs. Gaston Murray 
and Mr. Albert Chevalier, the latter’s character being particularly well 
drawn. Mr. Harry Eversfield and Miss Annie Hughes made an amusing 
pair of young lovers, but one of their scenes was almost farcical. Mr. 
Forbes Robertson showed more than his usual power ; his entire rendering 
of the character of the remorse-stricken Nigel was true, manly, and dignified. 
Mr. Lewis Waller made skilful use of the few opportunities he had. 
Nothing could have been better achieved or carried out than the concep- 
tion of the two such opposite characters as Margaret and Rachel—the one 
noble, pure, and tender-hearted ; the other scheming, evil, and cruelly 
vindictive ; and it is difficult to say which of the two was better acted. 
Miss Vere Beringer is either a born actress or must have been wonderfully 
schooled to have achieved such a success as “Jack”; her lines were so 
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fully and naturally spoken, and her manner so unlike the usual stage child. 
With all its faults there is so much that is interesting in “Tares” that no 
doubt Mrs. Beringer will be readily able to make such alterations and 
improvements in it as will secure its acceptance for a run at some future 
date. 


“ ARIANE.”~ 


An entirely New Play, in four acts, by Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED (who has been assisted in the con- 
struction by Mr. RICHARD LEE), adapted from her own novel, ‘‘ The Bond of Wedlock.” 


First produced at the Opera Comique, February 8, 1888. 


Hei Tomax .. .. Mr. HENRY NEVILLE. Chevalier de Valence M. MARIUS. 
Sir ld D’Acosta Mr. LEONARD BOYNE. Ariane .. .. .. .. Mrs. BERNARD-BEERE. 
Max Steinbock -. «» Mr, A. M. DENISON. Lady Mandolin .. .. Miss FANNY COLEMAN. 
Lord Damian .. .. Mr. ARTHUR MARCEL. Lady Molly .. .. .. Miss MURIEL AUBREY. 
Professor Esseldine .. Mr. WILMOT SEALE. Mrs. Grant .. .. .. Miss ASHFORD. 
Archdeacon Grant .. Mr. H. DEANE. Daisy Lomax .. .. Miss VIOLET CAMPBELL. 
dlord . « Mr. A, WYNDHAM. Bateson.. .. .. .. Miss MARIE WYNTER. 
WU ae Ses . Mr. P. LAKE. Babette Steinbock .. Miss LAURA LINDEN. 


There is no use blinking the fact that “ Ariane” is a play that unfortu- 
nately holds up to us the very seamiest side of human nature. All of the 
prin -ipal characters are more or less tainted ; and though—and with regret 
it must be admitted—they are only living presentments of creatures who are 
met with in the world, the fatal result of their base schemes and plottings 
scarcely teaches a moral, and the most despicable of them all escapes punish- 
ment or retribution. Ariane is a cold, dissatisfied woman, who has mated 
with Henry Lomax merely to escape from a p ‘or and uncomfortable home 
with her father, the Chevalier de Valence. Her husband, though lax in 
morality, is perhaps naturally good-natured, but is irritable and passionate 
from over-indulgence in stimulants. Instead of endeavouring to win him 
to better things, Ariane openly shows her contempt and repugnance for him, 
and, if we may judge from the style in which she dresses, in gratifying her 
own weakness for “‘ soft raiment” and beauteous surroundings, must sink 
him still deeper in debt and difficulty. Sir Leopold D’Acosta loves her, 
and the consequences to them both might be dangerous but that Ariane is 
shielded by her intense love for her child Daisy, who, she determines, shall 
never blush for her. Monetary ruin is impending over the household, 
when Lomax urges his wife to borrow sufficient from her wealthy admirer, 
D’Acosta, to clear them. She indignantly refuses for very shame, and her 
husband strikes her. His brutality opens up to the Chevalier the means of 
freeing her, through the Divorce Court, and so this mean-spirited scoundrel, 
who has accepted all sorts of kindnesses at his son-in-law’s hands, sets to 
work to betray him. He proposes to D’Acosta that Lomax shall be 
enmeshed in the toils of some woman. A creature is found in Babette 
Steinbock, an adventuress and former mistress of D’Acosta’s, who, though 
married to an affectionate husband, longs for her old career of vice. 
Lomax goes off with her, and now nothing is wanting in the shape of 
evidence. But before the case actually comes on, Lomax, who has repented 
and has always, after his fashion, loved his wife, makes an appeal to her for 
the sake of their child, promises amendment, and becomes almost a man 
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from the evident earnestness of his new resolution. Unhappily, he tells 
Ariane that he is sure that there has been a plot between her father and 
D’Acosta to ruin him, and this attack on a lover, whom she believes to be 
the very soul of honour, determines her. She will show no mercy, and so 
the divorce is obtained, and she marries the rich D’Acosta, and a vista of 
happiness and ease opens up before her. On her wedding-day, however, 
immediately on her return from the ceremony to her new husband’s house, 
Lomax confronts her, and he tells her that his suspicions have been con- 
firmed. He has obtained a confession from Babette Steinbock that she 
was paid by D’Acosta to lure him into sin, and that the knowledge of this 
will embitter all Ariane’s future life, and probably wreck it, as his has been 
wrecked. Ariane cannot believe him, but appeals to D’Acosta, who admits 
his complicity, extenuating it on account of his love for her. Lomax’s 
revenge is not yet satisfied ; he draws a revolver to shoot D’Acosta. Ariane 
tries to come between them, receives the fatal shot herself, and dies in her 
father’s and her lover’s arms, and Lomax, rushing off, commits suicide. It 
was almost impossible for such a character as that of Ariane to enlist sym- 
pathy, but Mrs. Bernard-Beere, by the almost magnetic power she pos- 
sesses, held her audience, and in the third and fourth acts almost surpassed 
herself. Mr. Henry Neville redeemed the worst qualities of Henry Lomax 
by his persistent belief in the honour of his wife, by the capable manner in 
which he showed that what love there could be in such a selfish nature was 
hers, and in the real affection he exhibited for his little girl M. Marius 
contrived almost to make one forget what an unmitigated and contemptible 
scoundrel was the Chevalier de Valence by his airy manner, his apparent 
bonhomie, and the mock indignation he affected at his son-in-law’s con- 
duct. Mr. Leonard Boyne was a manly and impassioned lover as D’Acosta, 
and Mr. A. M. Denison played truthfully as the confiding husband, Max 
Steir bock. Miss Fanny Coleman displayed much cleverness as the cynical, 
worldly Lady Mandolin, and Miss Laura Linden contrived to gloss over 
the shamelessness of Babette Steinbock by her brightness and consummate 
tact. Miss Muriel Aubrey looked excessively handsome as Lady Molly, 
and was agreeable as an engaged young lady. The almost single innocent 
part in the whole play, that of the little child, Daisy Lomax, was very 
charmingly played by Miss Violet Campbell, who was thoroughly natural 
and artless, and played with her poodle “Smut” as a child would. The 
piece is magnificently mounted, and the dresses of the ladies in the most 
perfect taste, and, though much of the dialogue might with advantage be 
cut out, the play altogether is such a daring one, and is, though unpleasant, 
so clever, that I shall not be surprised if it achieves a lengthened run. 

A new comedietta, entitled “‘ Love and Politics,” by H. T. Johnson, was 
produced at the Opera Comique on February 9, and serves as an amusing 
lever-de-rideau. Young Fullalove has fallen in love with Winifred Winsome, 
niece to Benjamin Barnaby (a high Tory) and Boanerges Barnaby (an 
advanced Radical). To gain their favour he pretends to side with them in 
their political views, but unfortunately mistakes their political leanings, and 
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so gets into bad odour with both. But things are brought right by its being 
discovered that he has no views whatever as to party government, and that 
he is the son of an old sweetheart that both the brothers had surrendered 


for each other’s sake. It was well played by Messrs. Denison, Macdonnell, . 
Wilmot Seale, and Miss Marie Wynter. 


“HIS ROMANCE.” 


A New Comedy, in four acts, from the German of Herr MICHAEL KLappP. 
First produced at the Olympic Theatre, Thursday afternoon, February 16, 1888. 
The Duke of Lovebrook ... Mr. BASSETT ROB. 


Herr Ee x ooo eee Mr. H. H. MORELL. 

pee ee _— ” Hilton Mr. MEYRICK MILTON. ed «es e+ ee «+ Mr. GIFFORD STACEY. 

Lord Sud! _—_ — GLENT- —— Mr. H. LANGE. 
ORTH. The untess of South- 

Major Rosenkrantz .. .. Mr BRANDON THOMAS, moor aa - FANNY ROBERT- 
Major Fitz Lumley .. .. Mr. LAWRENCE GREY. 
Dr. Baring .. .. .. .. Mr. WALTER RUSSELL. Clara es eee Miss. NorREvs. 
Jeremiah Beazley -- « Mr. 8. CALHAEM. Sybi ane - +. «+ Miss AGNES VERITY. 
John Jackman .. .. .. Mr. STEPHEN CAFFREY. - «+ ee e+ Miss HELEN VICARY. 
Ernest Jackman .. -. Mr. ETIENNEGIRARDOT.| Annette .. .. .. .. Miss MAY BARTON. 


Although it was not announced on the playbill, it was generally 
understood that to Mr. Meyrick Milton was due the adaptation of the 
German piece, I think known as “ Rosenkrantz und Guildenstern ;’ and an 
infinitely worse production might easily have been selected for rendering 
into English, for there is much in it that is funny and amusing. It is 
mostly polished and free from the farcical element that is so frequently 
found in the German source, and it is clean and wholesome. The Duke 
of Lovebrook, wise in his generation, thinks it a good thing that a 
young fellow should see something of the world before he is established 
in life, and therefore engages Major Rosenkrantz, an English officer with 
considerable knowledge of life and much experience with the fair sex, to 
accompany his son Ernest, Marquis of Hilton, on his travels. A carefully 
arranged “code of instructions” is drawn up for the bear-leader’s guidance; 
the young nobleman is to be allowed a fair amount of flirtation, but the 
line is to be drawn at ladies of quality, because it is intended he shall 
marry Lady Clara Southmoor; and at actresses, because the Duke’s sister 
had run away with an actor, and has not been recognised by her family in 
consequence. The Marquis travels imcog. as Guildenstern, with his mentor, 
and, arriving in Switzerland, they are taken by some of the guests stopping 
in the hotel for histrios ; but Lady Clara has her suspicions that they are 
men of position. In her unravelling of the mystery she brings the Major 
to her feet, and in doing so loses her heart to him; whilst the young 
Marquis falls desperately in love with Sybil Baring, who proves to be the 
daughter of his father’s discarded sister. The Countess of Southmoor, 
Lady Clara’s mother, who prides herself upon her astuteness, has deter- 
mined that John Jackman, a rich but illiterate brewer, and his son Ernest 
a silly, empty-headed fellow, are those of whom she and her daughter are 
in search, they having left England with a view that strong-minded 
Lady Clara may judge for herself as to the qualities of her future 
husband ; for, though the marriage has been arranged between the 
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families, the young people have not met since they were children. 
Numerous complications are involved in the course of the play; but 
when at last the Duke arrives to learn how his son has profited by his 
travels, he has to accept the inevitable, and find that his headstrong 
young heir has chosen for his future wife the very girl, perhaps, of all 
others, that the Duke would have wished him to avoid. However, like 
the philosopher he is, he accepts the frustration of his plan in good 
part, consoling himself with the reflection that the union will make 
some amends for the neglect he showed his sister as a punishment for 
her romantic marriage. The adapter played the young Marquis who is 
sent abroad to get his first taste of “His Romance” brightly and 
intelligently. Mr. Bassett Roe made the comparatively small part of 
the Duke of Lovebrook stand out by his excellent conception of the 
character. Mr. S. Calhaem was amusing as a canny Scotchman, and Mr. 
Stephen Caffrey bluff and humorous at the opulent brewer. Mr. H. 
Lange and Miss May Barton gave clever sketches of two hotel attendants. 
Miss Fanny Robertson was stately as the self-deceived Countess, and Miss 
Agnes Veaity was ingenuous and artless as Sybil Baring. The burden of 
the play fell on Mr. Brandon Thomas and Miss Norreys. Place aux dames. 
Miss Norreys, as the self-willed clever Lady Clara, showed us an excellent 
piece of comedy, brilliant and full of point; and Mr. Brandon Thomas, 
as the experienced worldly but good-natured aristocrat Major Rosenkrantz, 
only wanted a trifle more firmness now and then to have made it a perfect 
rendering of the part. Certainly the success of the afternoon was owing 
in a great measure to his grip of the most important character. I think 
there is hardly material enough at present in “ His Romance” to fit it for 
an evening bill, but it might be written up and accepted at a light comedy 
house. Ceci Howarp. 
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Our Omnibus=Bor. 





Every one was delighted to welcome back Mr. Toole to his theatre on 
Saturday, Feb. 18, and to find that he had recovered foom his late severe 
attack of gout ; but he was not quite so thoroughly up to the mark as to be 
able to make one of the humorous speeches which are now looked forward to 
on his re-appearances, and are enjoyed with such keen relish. He never 
acted Caleb Plummer better, however—a part that brings out those powers, 
that he so eminently possesses, of proving how near “laughter is akin to 
tears.” A new comedietta by Justin H. McCarthy was produced on 
the evening. “The Red Rag” is sympathetic, and possesses some good 
dialogue. The loves of Captain the Hon. Reginald Topham and Alice 
Brand are looked coldly on by the aunt of the latter, Miss Ursula Winter, 
because the gentleman is a soldier. Her objection to the military arises 
from the fear that a like sad fate may befall her niece as has been her own 
lot. Some thirty years previously she loved, as she fancied, a gallant 
soldier ; he was ordered to the Crimea, and is supposed to have been 
killed. Buta certain Mr. Ivan Ivanovitch is announced, who proves to be 
the long-lost lover, who, having been taken prisoner by the Russians, during 
his captivity in the interior wooed and won a Muscovite lady, and is now 
married and a prosperous merchant. The revulsion of feeling caused by 
the discovery that her hero is nothing less than a despicable fellow, causes 
the old lady, for some rather inexplicable reason, to take the military into 
favour again, and so she offers no further obstacles to her niece’s marriage. 
Miss Eliza Johnstone and Miss Eva Moore were excellent as the spinster 
aunt and the love-lorn maid, and Mr. G. Skelton was very amusing as an 


old servant, who being a ci-devant soldier, has to conceal the fact from his 
mistress. 


On Monday, February 13, Sydney Grundy’s “ Arabian Nights,” at the 
Comedy Theatre, reached its tooth performance. A change from one 
theatre to another sometimes snaps the chain of prosperity—in this case the 
links appear to have been strengthened. The impressionable Mr. Hum- 
mingtop, in Mr. Charles Hawtrey’s person, is subject to a tyrannous mother- 
in-law with the same resignation as heretofore, but with an almost increased 
truth tonature. Miss Lottie Venne, as Rose Columbier, is the same attractive 
but decidedly dangerous ex-circus beauty that lures him into all his troubles, 
and Mr. W. S. Penley, as Joshua Gillibrand, helps her to gain every night 
a triple encore when he joins her in the ditty in which he accompanies 
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her, and throughout the evening raises shouts of laughter by his whimsical 
humour and ridiculous appearance. The centenary was celebrated by the 
production of the new play in one act, by Jerome K. Jerome, entitled 
“Sunset,” which the author has founded, “with permission,” on Lord 
Tennyson’s poem of “The Sisters.” The source from which it is derived 
is not generally recognised. In “ Barbara,” Mr. Jerome very charmingly 
illustrated the self-denial of an elder sister, and he has rather intensified 
this in his latest work. Lois is secretly engaged to Laurence Leigh ; she is 
looking forward to the next meeting with him, when her younger (half) 
sister Joan returns home, and in their mutual confidences discloses that she 
has lost her little heart to one whom she had met on her travels. Neither of 
the girls will tell, from shy playfulness, the name of her lover. When 
Laurence appears he proves to be the fickle creature who has gained the 
affection of two lovable girls, the only excuse that may be pleaded for him 
being that for the elder Lois his admiration was the evanescent one of a 
youth some two years ago, while for Joan it is that of a more matured 
nature. Lois generously bears her disappointment without betraying her 
late admirer’s perfidy, so that her little sister’s happiness may be secured. 
There was much pathos and light sportiveness in the dialogue, and it was 
excellently rendered by Miss Cissy Grahame as Lois, and Miss Cudmore as 
Joan ; the latter was charmingly natural and ingenuous, the former exhibit- 
ing the strength and nobility of a true woman. Mr. A. G. Andrews well 
represented the sturdy character of the bucolic lover, Azariah Stodd. 


Not often do those who attend matinées spend such a thoroughly 
enjoyable afternoon as must have been experienced by all on Tues- 
day, February 14, at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. In Miss Helen 
Barry’s matinées at the Vaudeville we have seen her in plays with 
which we are fairly well acquainted, but in “ Arkwright’s Wife” I 
was glad to welcome her again, in a work in which she was the original 
representative of Margaret Hayes, at Leeds, some fifteen years ago, 
and which aided her to establish her theatrical reputation. I am almost 
tempted to give the entire cast of the reproduction for future reference ; for 
those who saw Mr. Willard again as Peter Hayes will be sure to speak of it 
as a memorable dramatic day. There is really not much plot in the drama 
by “Tom Taylor and John Saunders, Esqs.” I will recapitulate the main in- 
cidents. Peter Hayes is a man who, like scores of others at that time, had 
grown old and semi-crazed in endeavouring to discover the seemingly 
philosopher’s stone of inventing a machine to supersede manual spinning. 
He has brought the direst poverty on his home by neglecting his work to 
devote his time to his researches and inventions. Every penny that even 
his daughter Margaret earns is spent on paying for the making of models, 
and the bailiffs are about seizing the few sticks of furniture that are left to 
the family when Richard Arkwright, the barber and traveller for purchase 
of woman’s hair, comes to the house, lured by the report of Margaret’s 
splendid tresses. He evidently falls in love with her at first sight, and, for 
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sake of her, pays out the bailiffs, makes a quick wooing, and carries off 
father and daughter to his own home at Bolton. 


Arkwright, needless to say, is himself an inventor ; he has secretly been 
perfecting his machine; old Hayes, suspicious, and believing that Ark- 
wright has “ picked his brains,” arouses Margaret’s suspicions as to her hus- 
band’s frequent moody silence and absence from home. She questions 
him ; Arkwright tells her of the perfection of his model, and draws it from 
the room in which he has secretly worked at it. Hayes overhears this, and 
demands from his daughter the key of the chamber in which it is locked. 
She refuses, and, in a torrent of rage, he goes forth and brings back with 
him the “ Blackburn boys,” who are destroying all machines, which, they 
ignorantly think, rob them of labour. Margaret, rather than they should 
wreck the result of her husband’s skill, and almost believing that, once it 
is in pieces, her husband will be all her own once more, wields the 
hammer and breaks it into atoms. Arkwright returns, and, learning from 
her own lips what she has done, drives her and her father from his roof. 


Twenty years later the great Arkwright has become wealthy, and is 
knighted, but looks back with fond regret to the time when Margaret 
shared his trials and his triumphs. She, in the meantime, has followed the 
fortunes of, and watched over, her father. Her love for Arkwright has 
never diminished ; the hate and jealousy of her father for him has in- 
creased tenfold. They have been wandering about the country, and, in 
their travels, by set purpose of Hayes, have reached Birkacre, where Ark- 
wright has just opened a new mill with all his latest inventions. Hayes has 
been organising a plot that the burning of this shall be the signal for the de- 
struction of numbers of others where machinery is used. In his crazy joy at 
what he hopes will prove the ruin of his son-in-law he lets his secret escape 
him in the hearing of his daughter. She gives timely warning, prevents the 
catastrophe, and is restored to her husband’s arms, and, what I think may 
be considered a mistake, witnesses her father’s reconciliation with him—an 
impossibility, judging from the old man’s hitherto implacable hatred. 


Miss Helen Barry was pathetic in her sorrows, womanly in her love, and 
tragic in her defence of her husband’s rights and property, and gave a 
charming little touch of comedy in the first act, when she is wooed by 
Arkwright. Mr. Fred Gould was earnest and manly as Richard Ark- 
wright, and imbued it with vigour and force. But it was to Mr. Willard 
that deservedly were accorded the principal honours. His Peter Hayes 
was so subtle and nervous, he so fully realised the ideal of a man abso- 
lutely wrapped up in one pursuit that it makes him suspicious of all around 
him, and to which pursuit he will sacrifice all that is dearest to him, that he 
fairly carried his audience with him, and he may always look back upon it 
as one of his very finest impersonations. Mr. Henry Ferrand capably filled 
his original vé/e of Hilkiah Lawson. 
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On the same afternoon was produced, for the first time, a comedy in one 
act, by F. Hamilton Knight, entitled “The Postscript.” It is simply the 
story of a young girl, Marjorie Fleming, who, left to the care of a middle- 
aged colonel, out of gratitude and liking accepts him when he proposes 
marriage. He is called away on active service for some two years, and 
during that time she falls really in love with a young fellow, who pro- 
poses, and then she is obliged to own that she is engaged. Naturally 
indignant, he expresses himself in rather strong terms, and offends her. 
Just before this, the Colonel .has returned home, and found in Mrs. 
Treherne, the stepmother of the lover, the woman he loved in years 
gone by, and learns from her the distress in which her son Harold is 
at his ward’s refusal, and the young fellow’s sorrow at his loss of 
temper. Harold writes a letter of apology, which is submitted to the 
Colonel for his approval, and he adds the “postscript” which frees 
Marjorie from her engagement to him and sanctions hers with Harold 
Treherne. I need hardly say that Colonel Sir Clive Cutler and Mrs. 
Treherne also look forward to a happy future. 


Mr. Knight has written poetically and naturally, and dressed an idea, 
not quite original, perhaps, in such a fresh and healthy manner, not only 
as to render it very charming, but to hold out promise that so young a 
writer will, in the future, give stronger proof of his evident talent. Miss 
Rose Norreys invested the character of Marjorie Fleming with a girlish 
charm that was very natural and touching. Mr. Lewis Waller showed that 
the heavier line of parts he has lately undertaken has not robbed him of 
versatility, and that he can play a youthful lover with sincerity and ease. 
Miss Fanny Enson was a pleasant Mrs. Treherne, and Mr. Brandon 
Thomas fairly good as the Colonel. 


Miss Fanny Brough, whose very charming portrait appears this month, 
comes of a dramatic stock. Her father, Robert Brough (who died at the 
early age of thirty-two), was the well-known journalist and dramatic author, 
her mother (who is still alive) being the niece of Miss Romer, the celebrated 
vocalist of “ Maritana,” “ Bohemian Girl,” and “ Mountain Sylph” fame. 
She herself is the niece of the celebrated Lionel or “‘ Lal” Brough, and her 
only brother, Robert Brough, is manager of the Bijou Theatre, Melbourne. 
Miss Brough was born in Paris, and made her first appearance in London 
on the stage of the St. James’s Theatre (then under Mrs. John Wood’s 
management), on Oct. 15, 1870, in Sutherland Edwards’s adaptation of 
“Fernande,” in which she played the title 7é/e, and was the original Lotte 
in “ War,” and Fanny Parkhouse in “Two Thorns.” After playing Esther 
Eccles in “ Caste,” Ruth in “ M.P.,” Blanche Hay in “ Ours,” and Bella in 
“School,” on tour, she joined the (old) Prince of Wales’s company to 
appear as Clara Douglas in Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft’s celebrated revival of 
“Money.” Miss Brough then went to the Gaiety for eight months, and 
played imgenue parts with Mr. J. L. Toole and the late Charles Mathews. 
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For nearly four years she was in the provinces playing only two parts, so 
much appreciated were they, Mary Melrose in “Our Boys” and Ethel 
Grainger in “ Married in Haste,” and was next engaged by Mr. Charles 
Wyndham for Haidee Burnside in “The Crisis.” Among Miss Brough’s 
most conspicuous successes were Fuschia Leech in “ Moths,” and her 
creation of Petrella in the Spanish play of ‘‘ The Woman and the Law,” by 
Clement Scott and Wilson Barrett, for the excellence of which performance 
she was presented by Senor Leopoldo Casa-y-Mara, the author of the novel 
and original play, with his portrait, accompanied by a most complimentary 
letter. Miss Brough has also been the original creator of Norah FitzGerald, 
the Irish girl, in H. Hamilton’s “ Harvest” (Princess’s), Ned Owen in 
“The World,” and dual characters of Edith and Alice in “ True Story,” and 
Geraldine Vanderfelt in “Pleasure,” at Drury Lane; Milly Smith in 
“Driven from Home,” Duke’s Theatre; Edith Thurston in “Our Regi- 
ment,” Fanny Anstiss in “A Mare’s Nest,” and Mrs. Muggridge in 
“The Lodgers,” at the Globe ; Mrs. Carr in “ Devil’s Carefoot,” Barbara 
Calthorpe in the “The Calthorpe Case,” Agnes Hutton in “ Fettered Free- 
dom,” and Mary Goodwin in “ Her Trustee,” at the Vaudeville. Of Miss 
Brough it can truthfully be said, that she has never ‘failed in any part that 
she has undertaken. Miss Brough is now a member of the St. James’s 
Company, under the management of Messrs. Hare and Kendal. 


Mr. Edward S. Willard when only sixteen years of age appeared for the 
first time on the stage in 1869 at the Theatre Royal, Weymouth, and 
obtained his earlier experience in a round of characters in the provinces, 
having been for nearly three years a member of Mr. William Duck’s Company. 
On September 10, 1881, he appeared in London at the Princess’s Theatre as 
Clifford Armytage in “The Lights o’ London ;” on June 10, 1882, as Philip 
Royston in “‘The Romany Rye;” on November 16, 1882, as Captain 
Skinner in “The Silver King.” He next played Claudius the King in Mr. 
Wilson Barrett’s revival of “Hamlet,” followed by Holy Clement in 
“Claudian.” On February 26, 1885, he fully realised the anticipation 
formed of his great capabilities by his masterly rendering of Sextus Tarquin 
in “Junius,” and has gained increased reputation with every succeeding 
character he has assumed. Among these may be named Mark Lezzard in 
“ Hoodman Blind” (August 18, 1885), Captain Ezra Promise in ‘‘ The 
Lord Harry ” (February 18, 1886), Glaucias in “Clito” (May 1, 1886), 
On Mr. Barrett’s leaving for his American tour Mr. Willard was engaged to 
succeed Mr. Arthur Dacre as James Ralston in “Jim the Penman,” and 
showed the versatility of his talent by the genial homely way in which he 
took the part of Tony Saxon in “Hard Hit” (January 17, 1887). On 
August 29 of the same year he made a great success as Richard Dugdale 
in “The Pointsman” at the Olympic, and added to it by the remarkable 
manner in which he represented James Dalton in the revival of ‘ The Ticket 
of Leave Man” at the same theatre. His greatest triumph, however, has 
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been as Peter Hayes in “ Arkwright’s Wife,” played at a matinée at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre on February 14, 1888—a performance that will 
never be forgotten by those who witnessed it. 


Last month it was impossible, owing to the non-arrival of the particulars 
until too late, to give the little biographical sketches of Messrs. Nicholls and 
Campbell. I will try to repair the omission now. Mr. Harry Nicholls has 
attained his present position through sheer hard work. Born in 1852, 
educated at the City of London School, he was intended for an auctioneer, 
but he disliked the office duties, and when eighteen years of age made his 
first appearance at the Theatre Royal, Windsor, in a very small part, but 
his efforts were evidently not appreciated, for he had to walk to London at 
the end of the week. Experience gained in the provinces, where he played 
almost every line of character, at length obtained him an engagement at the 
Surrey with Mr. William Holland, and he made a hit in “‘ Arrah-na-Pogue ” as 
Michael Feeney. He eventually became first low comedian there, and 
after playing at the Grecian (where he first was associated with Mr. Herbert 
Campbell), his merits were recognised by Mr. Augustus Harris, and he 
came to Drury Lane, and owns that he himself knew he had made his first 
hit as Tom Gardham in “ Youth” Horatio Spofkins in “ Human Nature,” 
and Charlie Landown in “ Pleasure,” were both great successes. He has 
now been seven years at Drury Lane, and played every year in the panto- 
mime, alternating generally the male and female parts with Mr. Campbell. 


Mr. Herbert Campbell made his first appearance as King Winter in the 
pantomime of “King Autumn” at the Theatre Royal, Liverpool, on 
December 26, 1871. The following year he was cast for Brazen Face in 
“ Luccee Land,” and, becoming a favourite, was engaged for the stock 
season, and appeared in burlesques as Count Rodolpho in “ La 
Sonnambula,” Hassarac in “ Forty Thieves,” Fabian and Louis in the 
“Corsican Brothers,” and Eily O’Connor in “Colleen Bawn.” Mr. 
Campbell’s next engagement was with Mr. George Conquest at the Grecian 
Theatre on Christmas Eve, 1873, as King Furibond the Furious in ‘The 
Wood Demon ;” and he remained at this theatre for five seasons, appearing 
as King Funkey the Fortieth in “ Snip Snap Snorum ” (which had the phe- 
nomenal run of sixteen weeks), in ‘Spitz Spite Spider Crab,” in “Grim 
Goblin” as King Boobee, in “Roley Poley” as King Doughduff, and 
at the Alexandza Palace in the afternoons as King Marmalade in “The 
Yellow Dwarf.” In 1878 he played Widow Simpson in Messrs. Gatti’s 
first pantomime at Covent Garden, “Jack and the Beanstalk,” and was 
engaged for the following year for Billy the Pirate in “Sinbad the Sailor ” 
Mr. Campbell in 1880 returned to the Grecian, and appeared as Mustapha 
Boko in Mr. Henry Pettitt’s first and only pantomime, “ King Frolic,” and 
the next and last season at this theatre in the title 7é/e of Happy-Go- 
Lucky. By this time the subject of our portrait had become such a 
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popular favourite that he was engaged for Drury Lane, and on December 
26, 1882, played Kabob in “Sinbad the Sailor,” and in successive 
seasons in “ Cinderella” as Baby Brunetta, “ Dick Whittington” as Eliza 
the Cook, “ Aladdin” as Abanazar, “ Forty Thieves” as Cogia Baba, and 
in the present pantomime, “ Puss in Boots,” as the King. Mr. Campbell 
also appeared in 1877 at the Alhambra as Cornarino in the comic opera of 
“Venice,” and at the Crystal Palace in 1885 as Amina in Byron’s 
burlesque, “Sonnambula.” It was during his fourth season at the Grecian 
that he was first associated with Mr. Harry Nicholls, and they have played 
together in eight pantomimes. 


Mr. Savile Clarke writes as follows :—Mr. Charles Reade re-wrote his 
play, “‘ The Double Marriage,” shortly before his death, and the rights in it 
have been secured by Mr. Arthur Dacre. Moreover, he received liberty 
from Mr. Reade’s executors to cut the piece where needful, and he and 
Miss Amy Roselle have very much improved it by judicious rearrangement 
and compression. The action of the play takes place in France, in the 
days of the Directory, and it tells an exciting story. The play indeed is a 
thoroughly vigorous and interesting one, and should be highly successful at 
a suitable theatre in London. I went down to Cambridge the other day 
specially to see it, and found Mr. Dacre’s company housed in Mr. Redfarn’s 
neat little theatre. The piece was excellently staged, and the scenery— 
painted by Mr. Redfarn himself, for he is an artist as well as a manager— 
was admirable. The heroine, Josephine, is in the hands of Miss Amy 
Roselle, a very striking and pathetic character. This lady, as my readers 
know, unites the advantage of a sound histrionic training to high artistic 
acquirements and natural abilities, and her performance in this play is 
marked by equal force and finish. As the hero, Mr. Dacre acted with all 
suitable manliness, and was very successful also in depicting the more 
sympathetic aspect of the man’s nature. It was an artistic bit of work. 
Mr. Oscar Adye played firmly, and with energy, as the hero’s rival. He was 
duly incisive, and bore himself exceedingly well, as the rough but kindly 
soldier. Miss Ethel Herbert and Miss Edith Ostlere also acquitted them- 
selves admirably. The performance was received with great favour, and 
certainly thoroughly deserved it. 


The decided success of the moment in Paris is “ Décoré,” the new 
comedy which M. Henri Meilhac has provided for the Théatre des 
Variétés. After a long series of failures fortune at last smiles on the 
most Parisian of the Paris playhouses; and although the name of 
Madame Judic does not appear on the bill, we welcome again all the 
other favourites associated with the house. M. Dupuis has never been so 
well fitted with a part ; Messrs. Baron and Lassouche are given wonderful 
opportunities for the exercise of their characteristic humour, and we have a 
charming addition in the person of Mdlle. Rejane, whose diction and 
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manner are at all times perfect, and who, on the present occasion, so 
distinguishes herself that it is already whispered we shall see her removal to 
the more classic house of Molitre at no distant date. Then, when she per- 
suades M. Claretie and his brethren on the committee to produce the MS. 
of M. Meilhac, which she will probably carry with her, the dramatist who 
has proved himself the most versatile of all modern French playwrights will 
be within sight of the chair at the Academy just vacated by poor Labiche. 
It is the ambition of every author to become a member of the Academy, 
and threugh “ Décoré” M. Meilhac is likely to reach the coveted honour. 
It is not a great piece deserving extravagant praise ; it is, indeed, merely a 
bright, graceful sketch of modern manners, but it is amusing and refined 
from beginning to end, and is just the sort of play that a Paris audience 
appreciates and finds ever-fresh delight in. The wife of a husband who 
neglects herbecomes, innocently enough, compromised in connection witha 
young friend of the family, who has not hesitated to make desperate love to 
her. With remarkable ingenuity the author has dove-tailed his characters 
into his story. It is the husband (M. Colineau) who, intent on a 
diversion of his own, drives his wife figuratively into the 
arms of the _ tempter. He sends her away on a_ railway 
journey. She enjoins Edouard (the friend) to stay and keep her 
husband company, but this does not suit M. Colineau’s arrangements, and 
pleading urgent business he leaves Edouard to follow Madame Colineau at 
his pleasure. While together, Edouard, anxious to appear brave and daring 
in the eyes of the woman he wishes to captivate, jumps off a bridge into the 
river and rescues a man from drowning. What more natural than that the 
companion of Madame Colineau should be regarded as Monsieur Colineau ! 
and the heroism of that gentleman is lauded in the press and on the 
tongues of the populace. A dozen little coincidences assist the mistake, 
and a situation on the lines of the broadest farce is the result, the fun 
reaching its highest pitch when the sous-prefet of the district announces his 
intention of obtaining a “ decoration ” for the courageous Colineau. How 
easily this piece could be turned into English! It would only be necessary 
to talk of knighting the hero instead of handing hima red ribbon, and here 
is an English farce that ought to commend itself to some London manager. 
Of course, the third act is devoted to a series of explanations, but the fun 
never flags, for M. Colineau himself is the only person in the piece who has 
misconducted himself, and his wife knows that he has little justice in 
making reproaches. All comes right in the end ; the husband is satisfied of 
his wife’s fidelity, the wife forgives the repentant husband ; and they pro- 
pose to go off on a trip to Spain together. Edouard wishes to join them, 
but “No, no,” protests Madame Colineau, “I have had enough of love; 
besides, it is like suicide ; when you have just missed it you don’t want to 
begin again.” The piece is admirably played all round, and it will 
probably remain the attraction at the Variétés all the season. 


The success that attended the production of “ Les Femmes Collantes ” 
NEW SERIES.—VOL. XI. N 
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at the Déjazet encouraged the director to put on another piece by a young 
dramatist. This time, however, his choice has not been so happy, for 
“Tous Pincés,” a farcical comedy by M. Pierre Raynaud, has neither 
clever construction nor witty dialogue to recommend it. 








Of so-called “complete” editions of Shakespeare there are vast numbers, 
their quantity being, indeed, as “illimitable as the boundless sea.” Ot 
those editions which really are as complete as possible there are, alas! too 
few. Happily, the ‘“ Henry Irving Shakespeare” is entitled to rank in the 
atter category. Judging the whole by the two, out of the eight, volumes 
just issued, this new Shakespeare attains perfection as near as may be, 
The first essentials in the undertaking of such a work as this are that care, 
conscientiousness, keen insight, and vast labour should be expended on 
the work in hand, and that pedantry should be avoided. These conditions 
are amply fulfilled by the editors of the last new Shakespeare. Mr. Henry 
Irving, actor and Shakespearean scholar, and Mr. Frank A. Marshall, with 
his literary faculties and style, form a particularly good and highly advan- 
tageous combination. They have joined hands in what must have been to 
them a labour of love, and the result is seen in the two handsome and 
exhaustive volumes under notice. It is but natural that Mr. Irving, who 
has done so much for Shakespeare on the stage, should take up the cudgels 
on behalf of Shakespeare as a playwright. Shakespeare, he says, wrote for 
the stage, and an instructive essay on this subject is written by Mr. Irving. 
That Shakespeare did not write for the stage is a silly theory which, to my 
mind, admits of no argument. The very plays themselves show that they 
were intended to be acted. They are always popular, and to this day 
“Hamlet” is safe to draw a good house in the country wherever or 
whenever it is literally thrown upon the stage. The brilliant revivals of 
Shakespeare at the Lyceum by Henry Irving have done much to dispel 
the illusion that Shakespeare wrote only for the study ; but those who still 
maintain this empty idea should recollect that Shakespeare himself was an 
actor, and that he lived by the acting of his plays. 

Those interested in the theatre will be glad of this new edition of Shakes- 
peare, if only for Mr. Irving’s powerful article on the subject indicated 
above, but it must not be thought that this is merely an acting edition of 
the dramatist-poet. It is, in a sense, an acting edition, since those passages 
which are unsuited or of no use in representation are so marked that they 
may be easily omitted ; but it is much more than this. It is a trustworthy 
guide and aid to the study of Shakespeare. To each play three chapters 
are prefixed. These deal with the literary history of the play, with its stage 
history, and with a critical survey of the work and its characters. To the 
first chapter Mr. Frank Marshall has brought deep learning and thorough 
research, and, in connection with this, it may be said that care and labour 
are conspicuous throughout the volumes. Every statement is proved, every 


fact is verified. The stage history of the various plays is extremely interest- 
ing. The various stage versions, with their peculiarities, are described, and 
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the actors of the principal characters are noted. Genest, the historian of 
the English stage, appears to have been Mr. Marshall’s sheet anchor in this 
matter, but the editor has availed himself of numberless other authorities, and 
always with a good result. In his “Critical Remarks” Mr. Marshall has 
wisely refrained from quoting other people, and has given his own views on 
the subject. Mr. Marshall’s criticisms have, at any rate, the merit of being 
original and, as a rule, just and correct. Appended to each play are also 
copious notes, generally extending to over three hundred in number, dealing 
with obscure passages, obsolete words, &c. Some few original emendations 
in the text are adopted, and there are also suggestions for others. Nor is 
this all. A map of the scene of action is given in each case, and a brief 
history is printed of the personages in the historical plays, so that the student 
will here find much food for reflection. Let it not be thought, however, that 
these volumes are for the burner of midnight oil alone. Nothing of the 
sort. They are so well written that they contain much solid entertainment, 
and are as suitable to the drawing-room as the study. 

The first volume includes Mr. Irving’s article, ‘‘ Shakespeare as a Play 
wright,” “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” “The Comedy of Errors,” “The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” “ Romeo and Juliet,” and the first part of “ King 
Henry VI.” Inthe second volume we find the remaining two plays on 
“Henry VI,” “The Taming of the Shrew,” “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” and “ King Richard II.” This volume is also noticeable for 
containing a reprint of Charles Kemble’s “Henry VI,” a clever con- 
densation of the three plays on the subject by Shakespeare. This in- 
teresting attempt is in itself is a novelty to the general reader, as it is 
taken from the only MS. copy, which is in the possession of Mr. Irving! 
But the attractions of the “ Henry Irving Shakespeare” are not even yet 
enumerated. They are enhanced by the charming illustrations of Mr. 
Gordon Browne, which have the great merit of improving in each 
volume. The illustrations to the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” are ex- 
ceptionally fanciful and extremely pretty. No one who takes an 
interest in Shakespeare and the stage should fail to obtain a copy of these 
volumes. The perusal will more than repay the purchase. 


The theatre of the future as advocated by the naturalistic, realistic, and 
personal school of journalism will be a cheerful place in which to recreate. 
As matters stand at present, if a public though anonymous writer takes a strong 
line on plays or players he is subjected to a chorus of yells and catcalls when 
he takes his seat in order to review a play. It is only necessary to sit in the 
jiast row of the stalls, divided by a slight partition from the pit, to hear the 
whole audience discussed, men, women, and boys, with the spite of Mrs. 
Candour and the accuracy that is the distinguishing feature of personal 
journalism of a low theatrical type. But what are we to say when the 
society dramatist makes personal allusions to individual members of the 
audience who are likely to be present at the play? The new departure in 
reckless personality started with “Ariane,” when _one of the characters 
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observed, on the first night, “‘ Yes, an Illustrious Personage once told her 
she had pretty teeth, and she has been on the grin ever since.” Very 
smart, no doubt, but intolerably rude. It is not conceivable that such a 
line could have been in the manuscript when it was submitted to the 
Lord Chamberlain for license. It is literally impossible that a gentle- 
man of such courtesy and distinguished for such good taste as the 
Examiner of Stage Plays could have passed it. For once allow royalty— 
so good, so devoted, so constant to the drama—to be ridiculed, and we 
shall have scenes in the theatre and arguments between actors and 
audience that will make the House of Commons a dovecot compared to 
the playhouse. Why not allow the leading actress to chaff the Royal 
Academician about his last picture; the fashionable doctor about his 
recent prescription; the popular novelist about his last book; the 
journalist about his last article? We are going ahead in matters of good 
taste, are we not? 


I noticed in last month’s ‘‘ Omnibus-Box” the production of A. C. Cal- 
mour’s “ Cupid’s Messenger ” at Cromwell House for a charity, and referred 
to Miss Freake’s acting in it as sufficiently good to enable her to adopt the 
stage as a profession should she 
be compelled to do so. Of 
course, Miss Freake’s worldly 
position prevents any necessity 
for her taking to it as a means 
of livelihood, but from an honest 
love for acting she has enrolled 
herself under Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree’s banner, and appeared for 
the first time publicly at the 
Haymarket Theatre on Thurs- 
day evening, February 9, 1888. 
I think that the genuine foot- 
lights had some effect on Miss 
Freake. The “ novice” was more 
apparent when Mary Herbert 
appeared in her proper feminine 
attire, though I must admit there 
was no want of spirit when she 
assumed the habit of the sterner 
sex, and looked remarkably well 
as the saucy page. On this oc- 
casion Mr. Lawrence Cautley was 
the Sir Philip Sidney, and a very 
handsome and manly fellow he 
made of him, delivering the pretty fanciful lines with earnestness and good 
expression. Miss Lamb made a distinct advance in public favour by her 
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graceful and winning manner as the heroine, Fanny Walsingham. The 
piece went very well indeed ; but Miss 
Freake was soon compelled to re- 
relinquish her part through indisposi- 
tion, and “on Valentine’s day, Tues- 
day, February 14, 1888, Miss Ella- 
line Terriss, daughter of Mr. William 
Terriss, of the Adelphi, made her début 
on the London stage.” At a very short 
notice Miss Terriss assumed Miss Freake’s 
character of Mary Herbert in “ Cupid’s 
Messenger,” and played it so well as to 
gain unstinted applause from her audi- 
ence, and the very warmest commenda- 
tion from her manager, Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree. There is every prospect of a ~ 
successful career before this promising 
young actress, who is presently to join 
Mr. Charles Wyndham’s company at the 
Criterion. Whilst on the subject of the 
Haymarket I may say that “ Partners” 
is wonderfully improved since the first <= -_ 
night and has become a great favourite. ee” 
The accompanying drawings of Miss Ww i, y 
Freake in character are reproduced from ad 
some very exquisite photographs taken by Walery, of Regent Street. 
On the occasion of Mr. Edward Brown’s benefit matinée at the Olympic 
on Monday, February 20, there was a crowded house. The excellence 
and varied items of the programme, independently of the esteem in which 
the beneficiaire is held, should have secured this. I was very pleased to see 
Mr. Royce Carleton and Mr. Yorke Stephens again in Mr. Henry Byatt’s 
charming little play, “T) > Brothers,” and had an intellectual treat in the 
recital by Mr. E. S. Willa:'d of D. G. Rossetti’s beautiful but melancholy 
poem, “A Last Confession.” Few actors of the present day could have 


held an audience enthralled as did Mr. Willard during the delivery of this 
wonderful poem. 















Lecocq wrote “La Fille de Madame Angot” in 1872 for the Fantaisies 
Parisiennes in Brussels. In the preceding year for M. Humbert, the 
manager, he had composed “Les Cent Vierges,” which had achieved 
success, and something more ambitious was desired upon a libretto 
furnished by three men of experience—Messrs. Clairville, Siraudin, and 
Koning. Never had collaboration brought happier results, and Lecocq 
composed the music throughout with only two trivial alterations in the 
book. A quintette was added to the second act, and a short ensemble was 
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suppressed. Seldom, indeed, have authors and composers worked in suct- 
accord. 


I understand that the score of Offenbach’s operetta, “ Cascoletto,” which 
was played one night only at Ems, in 1865, has been discovered among 
the papers of the late composer, and that the piece, which was most 


favourably received on its single performance, will shortly be tried at a. 
Paris Theatre. 


Over eight thousand pounds has been spent on the production of M. 
Gaston Salvayre’s opera, ‘La Dame de Monsoreau,” which, after six per- 
formances, was seen for probably the last time on Saturday. The nightly 
expenses of the opera are about £600, and on no occasion have the receipts 
from the new piece come within £100 of that figure. On the fifth repre- 
sentation over £48 was taken at the doors, but of course the abonnements 


bring in more than £300 a night, and the State subvention is about 
another £ 100. 





M. Hansen, late ballet-master of the Alhambra, in London, was respon- 
sible for the “ Ballet of Fools,” danced in the fourth act, which the critics 
have denounced as crude and inartistic. To my mind, however, it had 
a novelty and brightness which ballets at the opera often lack. Malle. 
Subra’s execution is very brilliant. 


Miss Mabel E. Wotton, who, I am proud to say, made her literary début 
in the pages of the THEATRE Macazine, which she has enriched from 
time to time with the fruits of her pure and graceful mind, and rare poetic 
fancy, has edited a very interesting volume. Its title explains it: “ Word 
Portraits of Famous Writers” (Richard Bentley and Son). “The world,” 
quotes our authoress from Lord Beaconsfield, “has always been fond of 
personal details respecting men who have been celebrated ;” and here, guided 
by Miss Wotton, we can learn something new and interesting about our 
favourite authors and authoresses who have passed away, but whose names 
are “household words.” It was a difficult task to accomplish, but it has 
been executed with welcome enthusiasm, remarkable industry, and con- 


sistent good taste. The book ought to be studied, and preserved in every 
library. 





New plays produced, and important revivals, in London, from January 
23, 1888, to February 22, 1888 :— 


1888. (Revivals are marked thus*.) 
Jan. 26. “ Babette,” new comic opera in three acts. Words by Alfred 
Murray and J. G. Mosenthal. Music by Gustave Michiels. 
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Jan. 26.* “Esmonds of Virginia,” four-act drama, by A. R. Cazauran. 
Matinée. Vaudeville. 
» 27. “The Love that Kills,” three-act poetical play, adapted from 
Alphonse Daudet’s Z’Ariésienne, by Jocelyn Brandon. Matinée. 
Prince of Wales’s. 
» 28.* “ Ticket-of-Leave Man,” four-act drama, by Tom Taylor. 
Olympic. 
» 28.* “Good for Nothing,” one-act drama, by J. B. Buckstone. 
Olympic. 
» 31. “Tares,” new play, in three acts, by Mrs. Oscar Beringer. 
Matinée. Prince of Wales’s. 
Feb. 8.* “The Colour Sergeant,” one-act drama, by Brandon Thomas. 
Matinée. Globe. 
» 8.* “A Clerical Error,” one-act drama, by H. A. Jones. Matinée. 
Globe. 
» 8.* “Chatterton,” one-act drama, by Arthur Jones and Henry 
Hermann. Matinée. Globe. 
» 8. ‘ Ariane,” new play, in four acts, adapted by Mrs. Campbell 
Praed, assisted by Mr. Richard Lee, from her novel, “The 
Bond of Wedlock.” Opera Comique. 
» 8.* “*Cupid’s Messenger,” one-act poetical play, by Alfred C. 
Calmour. Haymarket. 
» 9. “Mirage,” new four-act play, by Edwin Cleary. Matinée. 
Princess’s. 
», 11.* “Darby and Joan,” one-act play, by Messrs. Bellingham and 
Best. Matinée. Terry’s Theatre. 
» 13- “Sunset,” new one-act play, by Jerome K. Jerome. Comedy. 
», 13.* “Nitouche.” French plays. Royalty. 
» 14.* “ Arkwright’s Wife,” three-act drama, by Tom Taylor. Matinée. 
Prince of Wales’s. 
» 14. “The Postscript,” new and original one-act comedy, by F. 
Hamilton Knight. Matinée. Prince of Wales’s. 
» 14.* “School for Scandal.” Matinée. Vaudeville. 
» 16. ‘ His Romance,” new comedy, in four acts, from the German of 
Herr Michael Klapp. Matinée. Olympic. 
» 18 “The Red Rag,” comedietta, by Justin M‘Carthy, M.P. 
Toole’s. 


In the Provinces from December 20 to February 15, 1888 :— 
1888. 
Jan. 2.* “The Double Marriage,” play in five acts, by Charles Reade 
(re-written and re-arranged). Theatre Royal, Worcester. 
»» 16. “Found,” original drama in a prologue and four acts, by F. J. 
Stein. Theatre Royal, Gateshead. 
16. “Church and Stage,” new drama in five acts, by Walter 
Reynolds. Theatre Royal, Wolverhampton. 
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21. 


24. 


THE THEATRE. [MaRcH 1, 1888, 





“ Found Out,” new and original farcical comedy, in three acts, 
by J. James Hewson. St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. 

“ A Cure for Foolery,” farce by E. J. Jones and Harry Brashier. 
Victoria Hall, Walthamstow. 

“ Alpine Tourists,” comedietta by Mrs. Newton Phillips. Lad- 

broke Hall. 


6.* “ Pleasure,” six-act drama, by Paul Meritt and Augustus Harris. 


6. 


6. 


Opera House, Northampton. 

“ Broken Links,” new and original drama, in four acts, by 
Henry Holmes. Theatre Royal, Stratford. 

“The Colonel’s Wife,” military drama, in a prologue and four 


acts, by Bessie Reid and Lita Smith. Theatre Royal, 
Coventry. 


6. “Silver Veil,” drama, in three acts, by A. Ivor Smith. Park 


1887. 
Dec. 
1888. 


Jan. 11* “Le Reveillon,” a vaudeville by Messrs. Meilhac and Halevy. 


23 


16 


19 


Town Hall, Lavender Hill. 


PARIS. 
(From Dec. 23, 1887, to Feb. 11, 1888.) 


“La Lycéenne,” a vaudeville in three acts, by M. Georges 
Feydeau, music by M. G. Serpette. Nouveautés. 


Palais Royal. 

“‘ Hypnotise,” a comedy-vaudeville in three acts, by MM. Emile 
de Najac and Albert Weland. Renaissance. 

““Mam/zelle Crenom,” an operetta in three acts, by MM. 


Adolphe Janne and Georges Duval, music by Leon Vasseur. 
Bouffes-Parisiens. 


26* “La Station Champbaudet,” a comedy-vaudeville in three acts, 


27 


3° 


2 


3 


by MM. Labiche and Marc Michel. Renaissance. 

“Décoré,” a comedy in three acts, by M. Henri Meilhac. 
Variétés, 

“La Dame de Monsoreau,” an opera in five acts and seven 
scenes, libretto by the late M. Auguste Macquet, founded 
on the story of M. Alexandre Dumas, music by M. Gaston 
Salvayre. Grand Opera. 

“Tout Pincés,” a farcial comedy by M. Pierre Raynaud. 
Déjazet. 

“‘Gavroche,” a drama in five acts and seven scenes, by Jules 
Dornay. Chateau d’Eau. 


1o* “Ta Fille de Madame Angot,” an operetta in three acts, by 


Il 


Messrs. Clairville, Siraudin, and Koning. Music by M. 
Ch. Lecocq. 


“La Volitre,” a comic opera in three acts, words by MM. 
Mutter and Beaumont. Music by M. Ch. Lecocq. 





